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The Call 
of Conscience 


The word “peace” sounds differently but con- 
veys the same idea in different tongues. Whatever 
man may dream of, a life without war is his most 
cherished dream. Indeed, it is not for war that 
mothers bear children, a farmer tills the land 
not for tanks to roll upon, and scientists unravel 
mysteries of nature to benefit, not to destroy 
mankind. The world’s military spendings run 
into a few hundred billion dollars each year. 
If only a share of this stupendous sum could be 
diverted to civilian needs! 

We are entitled to demand an answer from 
those who have turned this enormous wealth 
into lethal tools of war on this planet. 

Who have made peace an empty word to 
conceal their ulterior motives and aggressive 
designs, their contempt for the aspirations and 
rights of nations? 

Who have made the barbed wire fences of con- 
centration camps and prison bars a symbol of 
their rule? 

A person living in the 1970s can easily pinpoint 
such facts and places. The fascist junta in Chile, 
the dictatorial regime of Stroessner in Paraguay, 
the apartheid reign of terror in South Africa. These 
are ulcers on the face of the earth, where the rights 
of whole nations are brazenly trampled on, and 
crude armed force is used against defenseless 
civilians. 


Who will give them a helping hand if not their 
brothers and sisters in other parts of the world? 
We are used to thinking it’s a vast world but it 
seems to have shrunk in our age of spaceflight 
and intercontinental missiles. Our planet is no 
longer as omnipotent as it seemed to be, although 
time and again it subjects its inhabitants to the 
cruel ordeals of natural cataclysms. Quite often, 
however, it pleads with us for aid, hoping for our 
farsightedness. 

A Finnish artist depicted the globe wearing 
a gas-mask in protest against environmental pol- 
lution. Some would like it to put on an army 
helmet as well. 

Facts evidence the need for the progressive 
public in different countries to pool their efforts 
for a rebuff to the reactionary forces. The Soviet 
Union and other socialist states are in the van- 
guard of this struggle for a righteous cause. 
Soviet citizens are known for their sentiments of 
internationalism and solidarity with other na- 
tions. The Decree on Peace was the first legislative 
act of the young Soviet government. “An end 
to wars. peace among thie nations. the cessation 
of pillaging and violence—such is our ideal,” 
wrote Lenin, the founder of the socialist state.* 

No nation on earth must be more dedicated to 
peace than the Soviet people who bore the brunt 
of World War II, drained the cup of war suffer- 
ing to the dregs, and saved mankind from fascist 
slavery. It will be recalled that all the greatest 
peace moves of the last few decades were initiated 
by the Soviet Union. These were the banning of 
nuclear weapons tests in the atmosphere and 
outer space, the Helsinki accords, the appeal for 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 21, p. 293. 


a world treaty renouncing the use of force in 
international relations, and finally the Peace 
Programme proclaimed by the 24th Congress 
and extended by the 25th Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. Leonid Brezh- 
nev, General Secretary of the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee and Chairman of the Presidium of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet, expressed the meaning of 
this supremely active policy in this statement: 
“If you want peace, pursue a peace policy, fight 
for this policy.” It would be relevant to recall 
here that under the Soviet Constitution war prop- 
aganda in the Soviet Union is against the law. 

The Soviet Union is upholding the principles of 
non-interference in the internal affairs of other 
states. respect for their sovereignty and territorial 
integrity. It is a truism, however, that where 
there is colonialism, there will be a national libera- 
tion movement sooner or later. Where there is 
exploitation of labor, there will be a struggle for 
its emancipation. Where there is an aggression, 
there will be a resistance to it: action generates 
counteraction. 

The Soviet people cannot passively look on 
the suffering of other people, even at the other 
end of the world. They come to their aid, and 
not only by an angry denunciation of reactionary 
regimes at protest meetings or in the press but 
by a resolute action and often by a hard-earned 
rouble. 

These internationalists with a striking altruistic 
vein are united in the Soviet Peace Fund. 

In recent years its activities have been the 
subject of quite a few articles, pamphlets and 
films, for foreign audiences in particular. They 
often write of the Peace Fund asa specific phenom- 
enon, seeking its origins in the “mysterious 
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recesses’ of the Russian soul, particularly in 
reference to the Fund’s contributors among the 
workers, collective farmers and pensioners with 
their modest means. Donators to the Fund have 
more than once shown our friends how much an 
individual brought up on the ideas of interna- 
tionalism can do for the cause of peace. 

It is about these individuals that this book will 
tell you. The Soviet Peace Fund relies on them. 
It is to these people that it owes its emergence, 
its existence and its successful activities. You 
will learn, of course, of just a few of the 75 mil- 
lion Soviet citizens supporting the Fund one 
way or other. A worker, a village doctor, a ship 
master, a collective farm chairman, an artist, 
a lawyer.... People of different nationalities— 
Russians, Ukrainians, Byelorussians, Estonians, 
Chuvashes, Evens, Chukchis, Georgians, Osse- 
tians, who live in different parts of the vast 
Soviet Union—in the Far East and Siberia, Mos- 
cow, Leningrad, the North Caucasus, the Ukraine, 
the Baltic republics. Everywhere, throughout 
the land. Learning of their lives, mostly difficult 
ones and scorched by the flames of war, I think 
of the Soviet Peace Fund and its work, of the 
people whose generosity has brought it into being 
and helps it to grow steadily. 

The Peace Fund is a unique organization which 
has existed for decades in the Soviet Union. It is 
developing and growing stronger, building up its 
prestige, involving new millions of people in its 
activities. It has become part and parcel of Soviet 
reality and a striking manifestation of the Soviet 
way of life. Some may object to this: sentiments 
of patriotism and internationalism, kindness and 
humaneness as a way of life? How come? Yes, 
exactly so. Not simply a noble impulse but a char- 
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acter trait, and more, even a fundamental 
trait. 

In the hardest years of Soviet history when fam- 
ine mowed down people in the Volga area by 
the thousands, the so-called Pomgol (abbreviated 
from Famine Relief in Russian) was operating 
actively, and thousands of people throughout the 
land contributed part of their meager food rations 
to save’ their starving fellow citizens. Later there 
was a local organization of MOPR (abbreviated 
in Russian from International Relief Fund for 
Revolutionary Fighters) in every corner of the 
multinational Soviet country. Although Soviet 
people were still not very well off at the time, 
they deemed it their duty to help political pris- 
oners in far-away lands. 

All remember the years of the Great Patriotic 
War of 1941-1945—the unforgettable days of the 
people’s exploits on the battlefield and heroic 
work in the factories and on the farms. During 
the war there was no sacrifice Soviet people 
would not make to bring victory nearer. Air 
squadrons, armored units, gun batteries of all 
calibers built with funds collected by voluntary 
contributors have gone down in the history of 
the war as a vivid testimony of the nationwide 
effort towards victory. 

Indeed, the Soviet Peace Fund has a splendid 
pre-history. Its own history, however, is quite 
interesting and meaningful. World War II was 
over. The booming of guns died down on Soviet 
soil. But wars continued to take their toll of 
lives in other parts of the world. 

So the desire of the Soviet people to fight for 
peace on earth, to help people in distress wherever 
they might be, to assist the peoples struggling 
for their freedom. and independence never 
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waned. This time it was expressed in donations to 
the peace movement made through various Soviet 
public organizations. 

These were large, moderate, and very small 
donations. Put together, however. they were 
quite impressive sums, which had to be spent 
reasonably. That was when Soviet public organi- 
zations suggested an idea to set up a common 
national fund to collect all voluntary contribu- 
tions to the peace movement and in support of 
organizations and individuals working for peace, 
friendship and mutual understanding among na- 
tions. 

Thanks to the generosity of Soviet people the 
Peace Fund immediately found its feet with 
sizable sums at its disposal from the start. Al- 
though its outlays for various noble initiatives 
steadily increase and have reached vast sums, 
the Fund. far from being depleted, is actually 
swelling. This growth is a vivid illustration of the 
character of Soviet people, who are keenly sym- 
pathetic with the plight of others and never spare 
their private savings to give effective help to the 
sacred cause of peace wherever it may be endan- 
gered. 

The Fund’s activities are wide and varied. It 
bore the expenses involved in _ preparing 
and holding the World Peace Congress in Mos- 
cow, the biggest international public forum 
known in history. The Fund invested millions of 
roubles in building a maternity and childcare 
center in Hanoi bombed out by the US Air Force. 
Ships loaded with food supplies, clothes, medi- 
cines, and tents provided by the Peace Fund 
sailed to Vietnam in the days of its heroic fight 
for independence. The Fund supplied the means 
for building a whole street of new houses and 
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equipping kindergartens in the area of a quake 
disaster in Peru. Substantial contributions are 
made to the Organization of African Unity Fund 
every year. Considerable aid is given as before 
to the national liberation movements in Angola, 
Mozambique. Guinea-Bissau, South Africa, and 
other countries. © 

Soviet people have kind and generous hearts, 
and the Fund ‘is not depleted but gets larger 
month after month. News of new contributions— 
stacks of cables, letters, money orders—come in 
every day. 

Though I have long been familiar with the 
Fund’s affairs, I should frankly admit that I 
cannot help being stirred each time I read its 
mail. I seem to hear the heartbeat and feel the 
deep emotions of an anonymous contributor. 


“We women of the town of Kagul in Moldavia 
contribute 316 roubles 66 kopecks to the Fund. 
We are all mothers and we want the children of 
the world to be spared the horrors of war. Please 
accept our modest donation to the Peace Fund 
and send it to the children of Vietnam” (52 sig- 
natures follow). 


“We members of the Globe International Friend- 
ship Club and students ofthe Pribuzhye second- 
ary school in the Nikolayev region have worked 
on a collective farm for one day. We contribute 
our earnings to help the children of Chile. This 
decision was taken at a meeting of solidarity 
with the Chilean people.” 


“To writer Boris Polevoi, Chairman of the 
Board ‘of the-Soviet Peace Fund. 
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“T contribute 10 roubles to the Fund. Let this 
drop give birth to a sea. The world is a troubled 
place nowadays. There was bloodshed in Indo- 
china and there are hundreds of thousands of 
destitute people in the Middle East. I am sorry 
I cannot put it well. But I write what I think. 


“Respectfully yours, 

Efim Birgher, 

technician, the Korosten chemical 
engineering plant.” 


“T contribute 3,000 roubles from my saved 
earnings as assistance to the peace movement. 


“T. N. Rogalev, 
Dolgoprudny, Moscow Region.” 


“TY feel awkward when you thank me for my 
donation to the Peace Fund. As a Soviet citi- 
zen I have simply discharged my internationalist 
duty. 


“A. N. Netsvetova, 
Sverdlovsk.” 


“..] wish to help as much as | can the cause of 
peace and cooperation among nations. | contrib- 
ute to the Soviet Peace Fund §& 1,000, the prize I 
received for my research on the history of African 
languages and culture. 


“Respectfully yours, 
Dmitry Olderogge, 
Academician.” 
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“...Myself and my brother Volodya have been 
saving money for a camera. We have collected 
14 roubles. Please take it to the Peace Fund, and 
we shall buy a camera some time later. 


“Young Pioneer Ghena Kruchenykh, 
the town of Kalinin.” 


“I donate 300-g of gold, an ancient Chinese 
vase, and a diamond-studded golden .order, an 
award to my grandfather. My teacher colleagues 
Eleanora Sergeyevna and Victoria Sergeyevna 
Kovinins have asked me to send to the Fund 
on their behalf a few pieces of jewellery they 
inherited from their late father. 


“Respectfully yours, 
Juliana Politsianskaya, 
Yakutsk.” 


Indeed, anybody will be moved by such letters. 
The sum of a contribution is not so important. 
A thousand dollars from an Academician or 
14 roubles from a schoolboy. One day’s earnings 
of a worker or hereditary jewellery of teachers 
from Yakutsk. What matters most is the noble 
sentiments of the people who contribute their 
savings to the peace cause, seeking to help other 
people in distress, however far they may live, 
and their willingness to help the freedom fighters 
on far-away continents. It seems to me that these 
acts of sympathy express one of the most beauti- 
ful character traits of the new man, who feels 
concern for other people and cannot remain 
indifferent to their plight. 

I believe it is this organic quality of Soviet 
people that explains why the Peace Fund has 
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become a matter of concern to the whole people. 
Thousands of Peace Fund assistance commissions 
are operating in factories, on collective farms and 
research institutions. The movement for assistance 
to the Fund takes a variety of forms. These are 
production drives dedicated to the peace move- 
ment, swbbotniks on the occasion of various events, 
amateur theatricals and professional perform- 
ances. In the past few years, on the initiative of 
\\omsomols, work teams in various parts of the 
country have put on the lists of their members 
their favorite heroes: the cosmonaut Yuri Gagarin, 
the war heroines Liza Chaikina, Zoya Kosmo- 
demyanskaya, and many others. Though they 
have not been with us for a long time, they are 
working symbolically—in our ranks and their 
earnings go to the Peace Fund. 

I happened to visit one of such teams. It was 
a tracklayers’ team of the country’s first Kom- 
somol track-construction train which had laid 
a “silver” rail section on the stretch of the Baikal- 
Amur Railway between Surgut and Nizhne-Var- 
tovsk—the new Soviet “oil capital”. Three years 
ago the team-leader Victor Molozin came for- 
ward with an appeal to help the Peace Fund. 
Since then his team has been making regular 
cash contributions to the Fund. This has 
become a tradition. I asked Victor how long 
his mates would make such generous dona- 
tions. 

“As long as we lay tracks all along the length 
of the line. And we dream of laying them from 
the ‘oil capital’ to the ocean.” 

The Fund is also generously supported by 
members of the Soviet artistic intelligentsia. 
Box-office returns from benefit concerts, perform- 
ances of choirs and dance companies held 
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throughout the country are contributed to the 
Peace Fund. The composer Dmitry Shostakovich, 
the Soviet authors Konstantin Simonov and 
Alexander Chakovsky, and the singer Lyudmila 
Zykina have more than once donated to the 
Fund large sums from their fees. The poet Robert 
Rozhdestvensky contributed the royalties from 
his well-known poem Requiem. , 

The Fund’s noble ideas are evoking growing 
response in other countries as well.- Contribu- 
tions in foreign currency are increasing. The 
writer Jorge Timossi of Argentina donated the 
royalties from his book The Last Fight of President 
Allende. The Canadian author Dyson Carter con- 
tributed a collection of silver coins he had been 
gathering all his life. 

In this book you will learn of the American 
John Zubon who bequeathed his estate to the 
Fund and of how the US authorities tried to pre- 
vent the “leakage” of a US citizen’s money to 
the peace cause. 

Besides handling its main tasks the Fund also 
serves as a barometer of its own kind, which helps 
probe public sentiments better than any public 
opinion polls. 

After the World Peace Congress met in Moscow 
in October 1973, contributions to the Fund dou- 
bled and quickly offset all outlays for the giant 
peace forum. After the Helsinki accords there 
was another steep rise in donations. The 25th 
CPSU Congress where Leonid Brezhnev in the 
Central Committee’s report described the triumphs 
of the Leninist peace policy and the great tasks 
for the future was followed by another increment 
in contributions. 

This book is not about passive pacifists but 
about people of action and determination who 
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are staunchly upholding peace in a fight where, 
as is known, no one can be neutral. 


Boris Polevoi, 

writer, Hero of Socialist Labor, 
Chairman of the Board of the Soviet 
Peace Fund 


The Author’s 
Foreword 


There is still much evil on earth. It reaps a 
rich harvest: victims of racism and terror, famine 
and war. Wars of aggression take a larger toll 
of lives than natural disasters. For all that, 
people are not defenseless. 

The socialist countries are carrying aloft the 
banner of peace, international security, and co- 
operation. 

The peace fighters on all continents are joining 
forces and affixing their signatures to. another 
Stockholm Appeal. They are waging an active 
fight against another spiral of the arms race. 
What can an individual contribute to this move- 
ment? The voice af reason and conscience will 
help everyone to answer this question. This is 
the opinion of Soviet people who are actively 
contributing to the Peace Fund. 

The peace policy of the Soviet state and the 
vigorous foreign policy moves of the Soviet govern- 
ment are supported by the entire Soviet people. 
Contributors to the Soviet Peace Fund, however, 
are also distinguished by a desire to help the 
peace cause directly, by their personal participa- 
tion. This is manifested not only by their cash 
donations to the Peace Fund but also by their 
active life principles, actions, and world out- 
look. 
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As a correspondent of the newspaper /zvestia, 
this writer travelled the length and breadth of 
the vast Soviet land and met some of these 
people. As a matter of fact, this book could 
have been written on the basis of findings made 
in one city or agricultural area. The Soviet 
Peace Fund is supported by tens of millions of 
citizens. For this very reason, however, it seemed 
justifiable to widen rather than narrow the geo- 
graphical limits of a narrative about activists of 
this organization. Letters of compassion and 
reflection on the world’s destinies coming to the 
Fund from all parts of the USSR prompted this 
author to write these essays. 

... Once a letter came from the twelve-year-old 
girl Galya Bychkova from the town of Ruza 
outside Moscow. She had written the first story 
in her life on a perfectly “adult” subject: of how 
every person ought to leave a good trace on 
earth—to raise children, to plant a tree, or help 
another person. The story was published in a local 
newspaper, and Galya received her first literary 
fee. She could have spent this money on a trip 
to Moscow to visit the famous Kremlin, or bought 
a lot of sweets for herself and her friends, or, 
say, taken her whole class to a cinema. With 
the consent of her mother, a clever and tactful 
woman, she found, however, a different way to 
invest her “capital”. She remitted all of her 
modest fee to the Peace Fund. The war was still 
raging in Vietnam at that time, and Galya asked 
her money to be used to help the children of that 
devastated land. 

Years later Galya became a Conservatoire stu- 
dent but she did not break off her ties with the 
Fund, contributing to it a share of her scholar- 
ship or earnings from her performances. The letter 
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which helped us to find her had been taken at 
random from the carefully preserved vast mail 
of the Soviet Peace Fund. Introducing Peace 
Fund benefactors to the reader, this writer takes 
him on a fascinating tour from the eastern to 
the western borders of the Soviet Union, which 
is known to extend over one-sixth of the world’s 
land area. : . 


A Congress 
Delegate 


“Uninteresting people 
don’t exist...” 


Yevgeny Yevtushenko 


The news of his election as delegate to the 
World Peace Congress to be held in Moscow 
reached the village doctor Feodosy Getmanets on 
Thursday. He immediately started packing for 
a trip. Although it was not the first time that he 
would represent the Soviet peace champions at 
a world forum Getmanets felt especially proud. 
And not only because he, a 74-year-old labor 
veteran, was remembered and valued in Moscow. 

He mused: such was the tangible result of the 
long years of work for peace, in which he, an 
old doctor from an Ukrainian village, was also 
involved. Indeed, organizing a World Congress 
demanded, apart from anything else, fairly large 
funds. They had been provided by the Soviet 
Peace Fund, to which Getmanets, like millions 
of other Soviet citizens,;had regularly contribut- 
ed a share of his earnings. He thought with 
deep emotion of how people of different ideolog- 
ical and religious views representing different 
social systems would set out their’ program of 
struggle for peace from the lofty rostrum of the 
Congress. For all the diversity of views this 
would be a voice of like-minded people demanding 
that war should be banished from mankind’s life, 
denouncing racism, colonialism, and dictatorial 
regimes. 

News agencies would bring the appeals of the 
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peace forces to all parts of the world. It would 
not be easy for those to whom they will be addressed 
to brush them aside, it would indeed be impos- 
sible to ignore them. “As long as people think, 
they are omnipotent,” an ancient sage said. At 
the Congress people from all over the world 
would jointly search for ways to preserve lasting 
peace. , a ts . 

...From the far-away village of Dobryanka in 
the Kirovograd region the doctor arrived in the 
capital two days before the Congress went into 
session. In the lobby of the Moskva Hotel our 
planet was represented, as it were, in miniature. 
The plain suits of Europeans, the saris of Indian 
women, the picturesque boubous of Africans, 
Mexican sombreros and ponchos. Some 3,200 
people of 1,100 different nationalities represent- 
ing 144 countries had come to the Congress. 
This was, indeed, a general assembly of the peoples 
of the world. 

Getmanets looked at his comrades of the Ukrai- 
nian delegation. What wonderful, worthy people 
they were! Seated over there was the miner Ana- 
toly Stepanov, Hero of Socialist Labor. Nadezh- 
da Puchkovskaya, a professor of ophthalmology 
from Odessa, a disciple of the famous Academician 
Vladimir Filatov and the director of the institute 
bearing his name. Ifow many patients had their 
eyesight recovered with her aid! The singer 
Dmitry Gnatyuk. A personality who combined 
the charm of talent with the charm of a man, 
and a tight concert schedule with active public 
work. 

Getmanets remembered that of all these repre- 
sentatives of the Ukraine he alone had been a dele- 
gate to the first USSR peace conference held 
here in Moscow a quarter century ago. 
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He had brought along a note-book yellowed by 
time with records of those years. Ilow many 
storms had swept the planet, how many sufferings 
had fallen to the lot of mankind since then! 
For all that the world was changing, and chang- 
ing for the better. The problem of safeguarding 
peace and security on the planet today, however, 
was just as vital and urgent as a quarter century 
ago. What the poet Nikolai Tikhonov had said 
at the first USSR Peace Conference—“We are 
not asking for peace, we are fighting for it” (Get- 
manets had put this down in his note-book)—was 
just as valid today. 

There was another entry in the old note-book: 
“We thank you for Stalingrad, for saving mankind 
from fascism.” This was stated by the French 
public figure Jean Laffite. Soviet people who 
had lived through the horrors of war and destruc- 
tion need not be reminded that peace is a bless- 
ing. Their support, however, for the peoples’ 
common struggle for peace is extremely impor- 
tant. 

Getmanets had come to the conference from 
the very same village of Dobryanka in the same 
capacity of a village doctor. Over the 25 years 
since then he had more than once received flatter- 
ing job offers from research institutes, Kiev clin- 
ics, the Ukraine’s Ministry of Public Health. 
The old doctor, however, remained loyal to his 
little hospital he had built together with his fel- 
low villagers in the difficult year 1930. 

“A fanatic!” some said of him with admiration, 
others with irritation. To work for almost half 
a century in a backwood place, ignoring the most 
promising offers! This was incomprehensible to 
some of his colleagues. They did not know, how- 
ever, one interesting fact: the history of this sel- 
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fless dedication had begun way back in 1929 
when Getmanets, a graduate of the Odessa Medical 
Institute, pledged to serve the people of his vil- 
lage as long as he lived. 

It was hard to find richer practice. It is only 
today that there are 40 doctors and more per 
10,000 population in many Soviet republics. At 
that time, however, one doctor catered for a 
thickly populated area of a few score square miles. 

It would be no exaggeration to say, that during 
all these years he had attended to tens of thou- 
sands of patients, performed thousands of sur- 
gical operations and helped deliver 8,000 babies. 
This was the old doctor’s account not only to 
his native Dobryanka and not even to the country 
as a whole, but to mankind indeed. It is easy to 
understand why he, a member of the most humane 
profession, had been one of the founders of the 
Soviet Peace Fund. His total contributions to the 
Fund were in excess of 20,000 roubles. 

This sum had been building up month after 
month, year after year with contributions from 
his earnings,'! government bonuses for his honest 
and irreproachable service, fees for reading lec- 
tures. But by no means from any fees paid by his 
patients: as is known, medical aid in the USSR 
is free. 

Indeed, it was about fifty years that he had 
lived in this village with the distinctive, and 
perhaps not accidental, name Dobryanka (conso- 
nant with dobry—“kind” in Russian). The village 
straggles on the high bank of the Sinyukha said 
to be the cleanest river in the Kirovograd region. 
Indeed, this river with steep banks seems to have 
been transplanted to the black-soil steppes from 
a northern area—so crystal-clear its waters are. 
Only the scorching southern sun trying futilely 
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to warm them and the river’s banks devoid of 
a grim fir forest make the difference. 

Addressing his teachers and fellow students on 
graduation from the medical institute, Getmancts 
pledged to go to work where his assistance was 
needed most, to the hinterland, and devote his 
life to the service of the common people. This 
might be called an oath or. with greater justice, 
a well-considered decision of a young but mature 
mind. He was, indeed, young, strong and eager 
to work. The words he said did not seem preten- 
tious to him: he believed that was the right thing 
to do. The Soviet country had but recently recov- 
ered from the economic dislocation—the grim 
heritage of World War J and the Civil War 
unleashed by thecounter-revolutionary bourgeoisie 
and of the armed intervention of the imperialist 
powers. The young republic was rising to its 
feet, building up a powerful economy on a new, 
socialist foundation. Factories and plants were 
springing up one after another. First collective 
farms were being set up in rural areas. They were 
quite unlike the highly mechanized farms of 
today. There were no tractors and trucks, and 
even horses were few after the devastation of war 
and famine. A top-priority task, however, was to 
build heavy industry. the backbone of the national] 
economy. Needless to say, the godforsaken village 
of Dobryanka was not in the forefront of this 
struggle for a new life. So it seemed to many of 
Getmanets’ comrades anyway. He was of a differ- 
ent mind, however. 

It seemed to me that now, so many years after 
he had made the crucial decision to dedicate 
himself to work in a village. le was summing 
up its results without any nagging thoughts. He 
sought answers to his far from simple questions, 
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talking to his old and new friends, reading articles 
about himself published in plenty in a district 
newspaper. 

There are people of undisputed autherity with 
a meritorious record in every village, and news- 
men writing on such a theme appeal whenever 
there is a chance.to their personality and their 
exampl¢. Feodosy Getmanets has fully deserved 
his fame and general admiration. 

It will be recalled that he has given medical 
aid to tens of thousands of people. But figures are 
not enough to weigh the burden borne by such 
village doctors who are often unknown. 

Of course, he bears the honorary title of Merited 
Medical Worker of the Ukrainian Republic, is 
decorated with the Order of Lenin and has many 
other awards. Had he accepted one of the offers 
mentioned above he would have certainly been 
a Doctor of Medicine. The material he has accu- 
mulated during his long practice would be more 
than enough for a few dissertations. 

He himself, however, has no regrets: is he not 
flesh and bone of the people? He went to work 
as an eight-year boy before the Revolution along 
with his father and brothers at a small sugar 
refinery. The smart boy ran the most varied 
errands. He delivered packages, cleaned up the 
office, and carried heavy pails of water. It was 
a hard life but he was always cheerful: his father 
and four brothers were by his side. The family 
had eleven members in all. 

The father, a stern-tempered life-worn man 
was harsh with his children but his most cherished 
dream was to send his sons to school. He could 
never imagine that one of them would become 
a doctor. In their village there were no doctors 
at all. 


“Yes, my first teachers were cares too great for 
a child.” Getmanets said during our first meeting. 
“Hard life convinced me to join a collective farm. 
We began, if my memory does not fail me, with 
six horses, about a dozen cows and one plough. 
We realized then that we should stick together to 
be able to weather any storm. This is what all 
the peoples must do: stick together in fighting 
for peace, because war is the worst of all dis- 
asters. To make a long story short, our collective 
farm is now one of the richest in the region. Its 
annual income is over one million roubles!” 

All villagers in Dobryanka have profound re- 
spect forGetmanets. He is a deputy of the village 
and regional Soviets, an honorary citizen of the 
village (a title conferred by a general meeting of 
collective farmers on the most distinguished per- 
sons). Ile is a prominent figure in his region and 
is also known in other parts of the Soviet Union 
as an indefatigable enthusiast of the Soviet Peace 
Fund. 

Incidentally, the name of Getmanets as a man 
ready to sacrifice everything he has, became fa- 
mous as far back as war time. The Nazi invasion 
forced him to leave Dobryanka for a few years. 
He headed a small hospital in the Russian village 
of Urleika in the Penza region. Here he raised 
funds for building a warplane for the Soviet Air 
Force and contributed the greater share of his 
earnings to the Defense Fund. The four messages 
of thanks from the Supreme Commander-in-Chief 
Joseph Stalin to the village doctor have survived 
to date. 

The Dcfense Fund deserves a special story to 
itself. The war was at its height. The Soviet 
Union’s biggest industrial centers were occupied 
by the Nazis. The country was straining every 
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nerve in fighting the Nazi hordes. In that situa- 
tion Soviet civilians voluntarily contributed a 
share of their savings to assist the army. 

The following example is just one of many. 
The collective farmer Ferapont Golovaty donated 
all his savings for 25 years to build a tank, whose 
crew, incidentally, consisted of his own sons. 

Shortly after. the war, some twenty-five years 
ago, in a letter to the Ukrainian Council of Minis- 
ters Getmanets suggested that a Peace Fund 
should be founded, similar to the Defense Fund. 
Like thousands of other Soviet citizens he felt 
that this was a matter of urgency. In those years 
people throughout the world angrily protested 
against the growth of militarism in the leading 
capitalist countries and their preparations for 
another world war. The Soviet Union had hardly 
healed the wounds of the war, which had cost it 
2,600,000 million roubles in total damage. Get- 
manets and like-minded people in all Soviet 
towns were willing to concern themselves per- 
sonally with the destinies of other nations. Why 
should he in his old age when his 75th birthday 
had been publicly celebrated in his native village 
with so manycordial words of admiration addressed 
to him bother himself with such painful 
problems? Why at times did he stay awake all 
night although like many years ago his bed was 
in the open air from spring till autumn and loud- 
voiced cockerels signalled to him the coming of 
day? Indeed, just as in his young years he was 
fond of his medical duties and public activities. 
He always knew that his life was the right life 
to live as his convictions and conscience told 
him. He devoted all of himself to his patients. 
never had a day off or a sick-leave and endured all 
his ailments on foot. 
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...Immediately after that memorable gradua- 
tion party at the institute Getmanets left the 
city. Ife reached Dobryanka towards evening on 
a horse cart going his way. The village with 
a few dimly lit windows seemed deserted. After 
a long search he found the local Aesculapius, 
a retired tzarist army feldsher. His “office” occu- 
pied a cubicle in a half-ruined house. An elderly 
man, sleepy although bed time was still a long 
way off, answered the door and let Getmanets in. 
After a few moments of conversation he inquired: 

“When are you leaving?” 

“Where to?” Getmanets asked in surprise. 

“To where you came from. And no wonder. 
A decent man cannot live in this goddamn place.” 

“Never mind, father. I'l] stick it!” 

“Well, well...,” the old man muttered in disbe- 
lief. “I’m sorry I can’t make a bed for you. But I 
can give you a trench-coat, so you won’t bruise 
your sides on the floor.” 

“Thanks, that'll do,’ said Getmanets, lying 
down on the old coat. 

This was his first experience. His further discov- 
eries at Dobryanka were worse than anything 
he had expected. 

“There is no water, no lighting, no hospital 
here,” he wrote to a friend. “I’ll have to build 
with my own hands. On the first day I visited some 
fifty homes with my chest. It had been raining 
and I had to wade through impassable mud. This, 
however, is not the worst thing of all. The worst 
thing is the cases of malaria and intestinal disea- 
ses I have detected in neighboring villages, and I 
have quite a few of them in my area. Emergency 
aid is necessary because this is as bad as plague.” 

It was in 1930. Every morning after a cup of 
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weak tea Getmanets started making his round of 
houses, giving medical aid, making inoculations, 
discussing hygiene and disease prevention. Once 
they had felt he was a hard-working man with 
a keen interest in the villagers’ welfare, other 
medical personnel—the feldsher, the nurse, and 
the midwife—took heart. At dusk the tired doctor 
met with them in brief conferences. 

“It’s not right for a doctor to visit patients at 
random,” the feldsher occasionally would say. 

“But can’t you understand?” the young doctor 
argued impatiently. “Far from all people are 
cultured yet, and some don’t believe us. And 
then, where can we examine patients? Not in our 
cowshed, anyway!” 

“Right...,” his assistants sighed sadly. “If only 
we had a hospital....” 

“There is only one way out—to build ourselves,” 
Getmanets said at last, and thought to himself, 
“You never can tell. Perhaps we'll make it!” 

The collective farm was just getting started, but 
the village doctor was already planning measures 
to protect the health of its members, children and 
old people. Within only a yearaquite decent 
hospital with 35 beds was ready to accommodate 
patients. Getmanets had obtained for it a subsid- 
iary plot of nine hectares and even set up a cattle 
farm to supply milk for medical diets. He busied 
himself with these matters unknown to a town 
doctor day after day during intervals between 
operations and examination of patients. His 
agronomical education, it is true, helped him 
organize work on the subsidiary plot. In his 
early youth he had been trained at an agricultural 
school and worked as an agronomist for two years. 

That was how he began life-long service, his 
work for the benefit of man. 
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How can one estimate how much of his strength, 
time and means he has devoted to the common 
good. It is by no accident that he is given credit 
for many modern facilities available at Dobryanka 
today. Electricity supplied by a small power 
plant, running water, a civic center the villagers 
long wanted to have. 

It was the seething energy of such people that 
helped build the society of a new type. The 
people’s deputies in the village concern them- 
selves with a variety of matters—sowing, over- 
hauling of machinery before spring work, public 
amenities, and consumer services. Dobryanka’s 
residents do not feel isolated from the country’s 
large centers. Local life, however, often gives 
rise to specific problems here. 

“I’m busy with the roads now,” the doctor 
told me. “In my capacity as a people’s deputy, 
of course. It even seems to me a community 
center is not the key problem now; there is 
TV in every home after all. Bad roads is the 
chief inconvenience of village life....” 

I asked his permission to accompany him on 
his daily round. Getmanets is a stocky, heavy- 
built man with a crew cut and a few deep furrows 
on his sun-tanned forehead. His white frock is 
somewhat baggy. A patient, however, often 
badly needs such a “family doctor’, not a cool, 
indifferent know-all.... I met with men of this 
type in this country, in the United States and 
in Japan—neat, inclose-fitting frocks, fashion- 
able and indifferent to the patient. 

Getmanets sometimes simply takes a seat at 
the edge of the patient’s bed, puts his hand so 
much like the hand of a ploughman on his or 
her shoulder encouragingly or just keeps silent 
in compassion. A sick person longs for em- 
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pathy, appreciative understanding as much as 
ever. 

Maria Lysenko from the village of Osichki 
told me her story, mixing Russian and Ukrainian 
words. “This happened early in spring. I remem- 
ber ice floating down the Sinyukha. Forgetting | 
was in the family way I lifted something heavy 
and felt. sudden pains coming ahead of time. The 
hospital was a long way off. My old man ran 
to the village Soviet chairman and called Get- 
manets. He quickly understood and shouted into 
the phone, ‘1’m coming over on a tractor!’ I was 
going to die when he appeared in the doorway, 
covered with mud and wet from head to heel. 
Though I was almost mad from pain, one thought 
crossed my mind, ‘My god, he’ll get sick him- 
self!’ But he did not let me die, and did not even 
catch a cold....” 

Maria adjusted her kerchief, then took it off 
and put it on again. She was obviously excited, 
recalling the episode. 

“T learned later that our doctor himself narrowly 
escaped death on his way to our home. The tractor 
driver, an inexperienced man as he was, made 
some fatal mistake, and the tractor toppled 
over and fell into the river. It was sheer luck 
that our neighbor happened to be around, pushing 
a boat into the river. He helped both men climb 
out of an ice hole to safety. The driver immediately 
ran back home to change and get warm. And 
Getmanets went ahead to my rescue. That’s the 
kind of man he is....” 

I followed the tracks of other people he had 
saved. One of them, Ganna Semenets, lives in 
the village of Ploskozagubskoye. 

“I will remember them, Feodosy Getmanets 
and his wife Maria, as long as I live. She is 
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a medical nurse in the same hospital. They are 
kind and sympathetic people. I owe my life to 
them.... I don’t remember how I was taken to 
the surgery. I didn’t worry about myself, only 
about my three kids. How would they fare if i 
was gone? I looked at the doctor and saw from 
his face that I was really in very bad shape. 
Later I learned that only an emergency blood 
transfusion could save me. Unfortunately there 
was no blood of the right type in the hospital 
bank. A snow blizzard was howling on the street 
buried under two-meter-high snowdrifts. There 
was nowhere to get that blood from. Maria, my 
good angel, gave her blood to save me.” 

Getmanets is the number one man in the life 
of Galina N. 

She was abandoned as a baby at the hospital 
door. Maria found her on her way home after 
a shift. The girl was so exhausted that she could 
not even cry. Maria came home with the baby 
wrapped in an old blanket. 

“What shall we do now?” she asked her husband. 

“Take her back to the hospital. I must examine 
her.” 

In the hospital the baby, which was named 
Galina, lived for one year and became a general 
favorite. The Getmanets couple nursed her back to 
health and she was adopted by foster parents. Years 
passed. Galina got married and became a moth- 
er of two. Both babies were delivered by the old 
doctor. She had a very bad time the second birth. 
Galina says that Getmanets saved her life again. 

..The calling of a doctor has an affinity to the 
calling of a musician or, say, a mathematician. 
Many become fascinated by this profession as 
youngsters. There are quite a few examples of 
writers rising to fame at forty and later in life. 
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Yet it is well-nigh impossible for an adult begin- 
ner to attain a pinnacle of artistry in music. This 
is equally true of medicine. Indeed, can a man 
who has worked in a different field, say, for 
forty years become a good doctor? We had long 
arguments on this subject. 

“I came to medicine from agronomy. And still 
I’ve learned something in my field,” said Get- 
manets with a shade of vanity not uncommon in 
an old man. “The main thing in any. work is 
one’s attitude to people.” 

..Our evening discussions were often interrupt- 
ed. Some came to have a bandage for an injured 
hand, or the old doctor was summoned to a woman 
in childbirth who felt worse again. He rose and 
went to the hospital. In the meantime I examined 
the house, a well-built spacious affair even if 
without luxuries. He might have built himself 
a palace with the 20,000 roubles he had contrib- 
uted; to the Peace Fund. 

“My correspondents often ask me what money 
we contribute to the Peace Fund? Do we have 
some extra money to dispose of? Funny questions. 
Where can a village doctor get it? No money 
is too much even with bigger earnings than 
ours. And we do not expect more. We have 
everything we need. A good house, as you see, 
a TV set, a piano, a car. Enough for an old 
couple. But when we think of people starving 
to death somewhere in the world we do not feel 
happy with our own well-being.” 

Maria joined in the conversation: “You needn’t 
be surprised. My old man has some personal com- 
mitments for any occasion in life. And he likes 
to do more than he promised. At times he contrib- 
utes his earnings not for two but for three 
months in a year. ‘Don’t worry,’ he says. ‘People 
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need help, and we’ll manage somehow.’ I don’t 
worry at all, however.” 

Getmanets did not pose as a cheerful optimist, 
and during our conversation he repeatedly turned 
to the subject that worried him as a specialist: 
a village doctor at times has too much work on 
his hands, much still remains to be done to make 
his work more effective so that unnecessary cares 
would not take him away from his  pa- 
tients.... 

“The regional health agencies have focussed 
their attention on large district hospitals. Ours 
is in the backwoods. A large hospital is, of course, 
a good thing to have. But medical services must 
be easily accessible to the villagers. I believe 
in this just as fifty years ago. In a severe case, 
say, of childbirth, how can the woman be taken 
toa district hospital? How many babies and women 
I have saved just because I happened to be around, 
within a distance of five or six miles. I would 
saddle a horse or ride on a tractor or even come 
on foot just in the nick of time. The district 
hospitals are necessary, of course, but such as 
ours should also be carefully preserved....” 

Forty years ago Getmanets proposed regular 
medical checks-up to keep a constant watch on 
farmers’ health. He wrote a letter to Nikolai 
Semashko, Minister of Public Health. The answer 
came immediately: 

“Your letter is extremely interesting. It was 
a pleasure to read about your great work in all 
village districts.... 1 was even more pleased to 
read about your innovative ideas, and see that 
you do not follow the beaten paths but search 
for new ways....” 

“It was a hard time.... In three years I identi- 
fied up to 1,500 cases of malaria and intestinal 
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diseases in the villages. At times all my assistants 
were so tired they could hardly stand on their 
feet, yet I would tell them, ‘Carry on, there 
must be other cases.’ As for myself, 1 went to 
the most distant villages. Preventive measures 
solved the problem, the epidemics ceased.” 

Rumors about the indefatigable doctor spread 
far beyond Dobryanka and the area served by 
the newly built hospital. It often happened that 
when he came home and took a nap after a long 
journey with a heavy bag somebody would knock 
on the window again, a stranger from another 
region, judging by the accent. “I am from the 
Kiev region. I heard you can remove the adenoids 
quite well. Please don’t drive me away. Help 
me.” What else could he do but help. 

Even today one in every three of his patients 
comes from a distant area. Sometimes he fumes, 
“Don’t you have your own doctor in your dis- 
trict?” 

“Yes, we do. But he’s too young. Who knows 
what kind of doctor he is,’ some old granny begins 
to explain hastily. Patients know, however, that 
Getmanets will never turn down a plea for help. 
That is the fame he has earned in his native 
Ukrainian land. 

He is remembered with equal respect in the 
village of Urleika in Russia where he, as was 
said above, not only attended to sick people but 
collected funds for building a plane. It took 
them a whole month to reach the village. They 
travelled by cart, on foot, and very rarely in 
a truck going their way. All around them bombed- 
out villages were ablaze, and crops were being 
consumed by flames. Junkers and Messerschmitts 


were bombing and strafing cefenseless 
refugees. 
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Mikhail Aksenov, a former Secretary of the 
Kondol District Committee of the Communist 
Party in the Penza region, who was visiting the 
Getmanets couple at the same time as I was, 
told me the following story. 

“IT met him in October of ’41. It is a horrible 
time to recall. People were starving and yet 
straining every nerve to help the army. Getmanets 
found the Urleika hospital in complete disorder. 
He worked hard round-the-clock. We often met 
at that time and I was amazed by his tremendous 
powers of work and energy. His stamina was 
a model to all around him. And he contributed 
almost all of his earnings to the Defense Fund. 
The plane built with the funds he had raised was 
called Urleika District Hospital. This was paint- 
ed on its fuselage. Old-timers still say, ‘We’ve 
never had a doctor like that at Urleika.’ School- 
children at Kondol, who have set up a museum 
devoted to the heroes of the district, have re- 
served a special stand for exhibitsillustrating the 
life and work of Getmanets. 

“But not only did he treat patients and collect 
money for the Defense Fund. A fairly good marks- 
man, he undertook to train draftees. The district 
newspaper wrote on March 22, 1942: ‘Instructors 
Getmanets and Vlasov have an exemplary record 
in training young servicemen.” 

Maria often accompanied her husband to the 
shooting-range. She was a good shot herself. 
Getmanets would have certainly been a good 
fighter if he had been sent to the frontline. He 
was not called up though, because he had incred- 
ibly difficult work to do where he was. Large 
numbers of children evacuated from Leningrad 
were nursed back to health under his direc- 
tion. 
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...Children arrived from besieged Leningrad 
where the daily bread ration was sometimes 
a miserable 100 grams, where people were killed 
by shells and died from hunger. A total of 658,000 
Leningraders are buried in common graves. 

Leningrad had the only supply route along 
a road across Lake Ladozhskoye. On their way 
back trucks carried starved, emaciated children 
with near-transparent yellow arms and wounded 
servicemen. It was a hard job to get such children 
back to life, especially when local kids often 
had also nothing to eat. But the hospital headed 
by Getmanets saved all of the 500 child refugees 
it had accommodated. 

It is significant that though he was a civilian 
doctor Getmanets was awarded his highest deco- 
ration—the Order of Lenin—in the wartime year 
1945. In 1948 he was awarded the honorary title 
of Merited Medical Worker of the Ukraine. And 
recently he was decorated with the Order of 
the October Revolution. 

Some people misinterpret his motives. They 
believe he is looking for fame. Others keep won- 
dering: what is he after? He is a busybody, who 
cannot live and let live. 

But all of those who enjoyed his kindness and 
generosity have become his friends forever. Even 
after many years they come to him for advice 
as before, send him letters, and share their inmost 
thoughts with him. Perhaps Getmanets is at 
times too straightforward and intolerant in his 
assessment of a person’s actions, but his fellow 
villagers know that this springs from his sincerity. 

Rimma Ivanova, a former member of the hos- 
pital staff wrote him in a letter: “I have frequent 
recollections of you and Maria, of your generous 
heart, the like of which so few people have. 
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I remember your constant unselfish desire to share 
your experience with young specialists. How I 
envy those who are working under your direction 
now. Even in the hard wartime period, when you 
were so terribly overworked, you managed to 
find time to organize seminars and conferences 
so interesting and instructive and to advance 
our skills. 

“...Now I am incharge of a district hospital. 
Our personnel work as a close-knit team. However, 
we are given a lot of trouble by the director of 
a local state farm, who is a boor. It’s a pity 
you are not around. If you were among us, you 
as a deputy would put‘himinhis place immediate- 
ly. This man is poisoning our lives.” 

People usually write such letters to deputies of 
their local Soviets. Getmanets is a long-time 
deputy of the regional Soviet but not in the Tula 
region of the Russian Federation, where the 
letter came from, but in the Kirovograd region of 
the Ukraine. I don’t know if he succeeded in 
bringing the ill-mannered director under control, 
but I remember how indignant he was reading 
the letter to me and how determined to help his 
Tula colleagues to restrain the irresponsible 
executive. 

As for those who are wondering what he is 
after and think him a busybody, they ought to 
know that people like him are motivated by 
a sincere desire to help other people and a sympa- 
thetic interest in their lives. It is precisely these 
qualities that explain why he is an activist of the 
Soviet Peace Fund. 

“Telling my fellow villagers about the Fund,” 
the old doctor continued, “and the reasons for 
my active participation in its work, I give them 
specific examples of which country or people 
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was helped and how much. I remember how greatly 
they were impressed by the news that a whole 
street had been built with means supplied by the 
Fund in a town destroyed by an earthquake in 
Peru. They had also a share in the contributions 
to the relief fund for the victims of the disaster, 
to the cause of friendship and peace among 
nations. 4 

“It is the’ ‘right thing to say that no highfalution 
words are needed in this noble matter. This is 
why I am trying to explain it or rather to enlighten 
people about our cause. And not only my fellow 
villagers.” 

“Do you really think that money can preserve 
peace?” a surprised reader asked Getmanets in 
a letter after a central newspaper had published 
a feature story about him. He wrote his corres- 
pondent about shiploads of aid sent by the Fund 
to Vietnam, about the importance of the assist- 
ance plain Soviet citizens gave to their friends 
in other countries. “Imagine a man armed, say, 
with a pitchfork going into battle against an 
enemy armed with a submachine-gun,” he wrote. 
“It is easy to predict the outcome of their fight.... 
To defeat an aggressor one must have food, clo- 
thes, and medicines. But where to get them? 
That is when the hard-earned rouble of Soviet 
man comes to the aid of our friends.” 

It is not from hearsay that the old doctor knows 
of the famine and cold in the early years of the 
Soviet state. Every pound of bread, every kilo- 
gram of coal. every kopeck was strictly account- 
ed for.... Even in that situation. however, the 
working people of the young socialist republic 
managed to save something to help the victims 
of the reign of terror and their families in foreign 
countries. Continuity between the deeds of Soviet 
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citizens in the early days of the Revolution and 
the deeds of the present generation is obvious. 
What matters here is not the character traits of 
individuals but the moral values of society as 
a whole. 

Getmanets has received more than 300 letters 
during the last few months alone. Among his 
correspondents is a teacher from the village of 
Zgorany in the Volhyn region, who dedicated 
his verses to him, schoolchildren and pensioners, 
housewives and doctors. Getmanets painstakingly 
answers every letter he gets. 

Here is one of his own letters. It mirrors the 
personality of this man, never at rest, always 
busy, concerned for all and everybody. 

“It is a long time since I wrote my last letter. 
I was so busy that I literally had no time to 
have breakfast or dinner and to take a rest in 
general. I stayed in the Rossia sanatorium at 
Odessa for over a month. But I had no peace there 
either. When an article about me was published 
in the press, I was flooded with invitations. 
Local residents came to take a look at me (here’s 
the man who gives all his savings to Vietnam!). 

“Twas invited by thecity Scientists’ Club where 
I made a report on the peace movement in the 
evening. At 3 o'clock on the next day I spoke 
at the Odessa Medical Institute to an audience 
of about 450 students and teachers. I was given 
an ovation which overwhelmed me. I was asked 
where one was to get money to contribute to the 
Fund. I answered that one could save 120 roubles 
a year on cigarettes alone. ‘If you give this money 
to the Peace Fund you'll doa great thing, preserve 
your health in particular,’ I told them. 

“When I was back at Dobryanka I sorted out 
mail which had come from all over the country — 
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from Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Odessa, Poltava, 
Sverdlovsk, Kharkov, Kemerovo, and many Sibe- 
rian towns. Their contents boiled down to this: 
thank you for living the life you live, for the 
splendid example you set. We take off our hats 
to you and wish you a long life. It is just wonder- 
ful that you are such an honest and conscientious 
man. Most of my correspondents invited me to 
visit their homes: Others asked for medical advice. 
Five persons requested my advice to help settle 
their family quarrels. A reader from Moscow 
asked me to pose for a 10- to 15-minute amateur 
film. Some sent me verses and songs. 

“One letter came from John Zubon living in 
the United States.* He told me that he had fol- 
lowed my example by bequeathing a share of 
his modest fortune—5,000 dollars—to the Fund. 
I was greatly moved by his letter. 

“As you see, many interesting things happen. 
I have already answered sixty letters and will 
answer all of them in time. I have contributed 
730 roubles to the Peace Fund this year....” 

On my way to Dobryanka from the railway 
station where a drizzle was washing the sweet- 
cherries in the market-women’s baskets, I visited 
the village of Peschaniye Brody. Every passer-by 
stops here in front of an obelisk to the Soviet 
war dead. It is covered with names from top to 
bottom. The Ukrainian, Moldavian and Russian 
names of local villagers.... There is no such an 
obelisk at Dobryanka but how many widows live 
in that village, how many children have grown 
up without their fathers to guide them. It was 
their will that Getmanets expressed as a delegate 


‘ * Read astory about John Zubon on pp. 195-200 in this 
ook. 
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of the World Peace Congress when attending the 
meetings of the commission for “Peaceful Cooper- 
ation and International Security”. Delegates 
from dozens of countries of different convictions 
and religious beliefs, of different colors of the 
skin met in conference under the chairmanship of 
J6zef Cyrankiewicz, a prominent Polish states- 
man‘and political leader. Their resolution expressed 
their growing concern for the destinies of the 
world and their confidence that the peace forces 
wielded enough influence to prevent another war. 

Getmanets, just as other activists of the Soviet 
Peace Fund, never forgets about the World 
War II dead and their families. He and other 
like-minded people were described in these 
words: “Nobody compels them to contribute to 
the Peace Fund. They are motivated by their 
conscience and their duty to the war dead, their 
confidence in the future and patriotism.” 

One might add: and by their unselfishness and 
wonderful urge to do good. 

Such is the portrait of the old doctor who lives 
in the Ukrainian village of Dobryanka near the 
crystal-clear river Sinyukha running merrily 
between its rocky banks. 


In The 
“Frontlines” 


Again 


It is two-and-a-half hours’ flying time from the 
Soviet western border to the Volga. During 
the Great Patriotic War it took the Nazi forces 
fourteen months of fierce fighting to force their 
way to the Volga. In the opinion of Adolf Hitler 
the Battle of Stalingrad (as Volgograd was called 
then) was to decide the outcome of the Eastern 
campaign in favor of the Third Reich. Indeed, if 
the citadel on the Volga fell, the Soviet Union’s 
central areas would have been cut off from its 
granaries in the south and the Baku oil-fields. 
The enemy threw against the city its powerful 
Panzer armies and Luftwaffe fleets. 

The Battle of Stalingrad, or the Great Battle on 
the Volga, as it is called by Soviet historians, 
really became a turning-point in the war. How- 
ever, it turned the tide in favor of Soviet troops 
and of the cause for which the allied nations of 
the anti-Hitler coalition had joined their 
forces. 

Exciting episodes of the epic Battle of Stalin- 
grad have been preserved for posterity in World 
War IT documentaries. Every visitor to Volgograd, 
which is always thronged by Soviet and foreign 
tourists, can see these films in the cinema-hall of 
the planetarium’ presented as a gift to the hero 
city by the government of the German Democratic 
Republic. 
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...August 23, 1942. The smoke of fires is drifting 
over the great Russian river. Hundreds of Luft- 
waffe bombers are raiding Stalingrad which is 
fighting back with accurate antiaircraft fire. This 
was the first day of the great battle. On February 
2, 1943 when the last artillery shot boomed on 
Fallen Heroes Square the city lay in ruins.... 

Today it is a busy and beautiful modern city 
with wide and long avenues buried in verdure. 
I have always lived in large bustling cities. 
I like the huge proportions of architectural ensem- 
bles, the sparkling black and silvery bands of 
asphalted streets, the varicolored cars racing along 
them, the clumsy trolley buses and the smartly 
dressed crowds on the sidewalks. When visiting 
other countries, some of them noisy and motley- 
colored, admiring their centuries-old beauty, I of- 
ten recollect our war-ravaged towns in some of 
which nothing remained of antiquity but their 
names. The Nazi hordes razed hundreds of towns 
and 70,000 villages in the Soviet Union. Twenty- 
five million people became homeless. This was 
three times the population, say, of Bulgaria. 

Volgograd. In no other place in the Soviet land 
have | heard so many reminiscences of the last 
war, most of them unconnected with specific 
dates or events. War veterans meet on the streets, 
near the numerous common graves on the squares, 
on the Mamayev Hill overlooking the city, the 
scene of a terrible bloodshed in wartime. Here 
is an excerpt from a typical dialogue between two 
war veterans: 

“Look, Fyodor, this was the site of our gun 
emplacement. The gun layer was Vano, a nice 
Georgian chap. It was hell, with bullets and 
shell splinters hissing all around us, but he 
shouted merrily, ‘The Nazis must’ve gone out of 
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their minds, popping right into my gun-sight. 
Come on, dear, come on!’ And the next shell 
accurately hit the target.” 

“Yes, the sergeant was a merry guy. Where 
did he get killed?” 

“Some place on the Oder. And I dropped behind 
my unit and languished in a hospital for half 
a year in °45....”*- 

A gray-haired colonel with a cane, limping 
noticeably was speaking unhurriedly with an 
elderly sickly man in civilian clothes. “...Chuikov 
tells me: ‘What sort of commanding officer are you 
if you can’t drive the Nazis out. Go ahead!’ But 
I had 80 men at most remaining in my battalion. 
However, we made it and drove the Nazis out of 
the factory. I was wounded. Do you know how? 
A brick fell on my head. Funny but true. I was 
young and hot-tempered and didn’t care to wear 
a helmet....” 

Marshal of the Soviet Union Vassily Chuikov, 
a hero of the defense of Stalingrad, was in com- 
mand of an army. The Nazis pressed it to the edge 
of the river but could not advance an inch further. 
Chuikov, whose courage became legendary among 
soldiers, had his command post in a dugout made 
in the steep slope of the river bank. The ground 
around it was pockmarked with craters from shell 
and mine explosions and looked like the Moon 
surface. The general and his soldiers relied 
on each other. They stood their ground and 
won. 

...An elderly woman guide finished the story 
she had been telling to a group of teenagers. She 
wearily adjusted her kerchief and sighed, “That’s 
about all....” 

“Please tell something about yourself,” the 
children pleaded. “Were you here at that time?” 
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“Yes, I was,’ the woman answered and went 
on with her story, now about her own experiences. 

“The most horrible thing,” she recalled, “was 
the first air raid. It was a Sunday and J was in 
a theater with my father, when it started. We 
heard the howl] of airalert sirens. I was deafened 
by the very first explosions. I ran out of the theater 
and saw the city on fire. Buildings were falling 
and a house in front of me broke in two and sank. 
I saw all that but heard nothing at all. Then I 
was hurled away by a blast and passed out. 
When I came to, I was lying on a flower bed.... 
It was an ugly feeling to lie amidst flowers and 
see the city being destroyed and burning. I caught 
sight of people running to me and shouting I 
could not hear what. I don’t remember how I rose 
to my feet and ran through the streets to our 
home. When I was nearing it, I stopped in bewil- 
derment. It was the right street but strangely 
changed. A terrible thought crossed my mind: 
where is my house? There was none. Only ruins 
in its place....” 

The woman fell silent and her listeners also 
kept silent, not venturing further questions. 

...-The legendary frontline known to everybody 
from the communigques of the Soviet Information 
Bureau, books and films has been preserved in 
Volgograd forever. This is not an exaggeration: 
the line is perfectly real and quite impressive. It 
is marked by tank turrets mounted on pedestals. 
At places it comes literally within 100 meters 
of the waterline. The Nazis, however, could never 
make this distance. Crack divisions of the Wehr- 
macht met theirdeath here. In that year scores of 
thousands of Soviet families received tragic let- 
ters from the front, notifying them of the death 
of their fathers, brothers, sons and daughters. 
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A dear price was paid for the victory on the 
Volga. 

I rambled through the streets, squares and 
public gardens of Volgograd, listened to stories 
told by tourist guides and war veterans, and 
looked for my father’s name in the lists of the 
officers and men buried on the Mamayev Hill. 
My search was perhaps useless, because he was 
killed on the far approaches to the city, on the 
Don defense line. Yet I hoped against hope just 
as many whocome here: thousands upon thousands 
of names are inscribed on the stone banners in 
the Hall of Military Glory. People come in an 
endless stream to the Unknown Soldier’s tomb 
to the strains of a requiem. 

“Here’s my son Petya.This is him,him, I know,” 
whispered an old woman pressing a handkerchief 
to her eyes. “Icome here for the fourth time and 
I feel as if I talk with him.... My heart is heavy 
with sorrow but it is some consolation to know 
that my son and hiscomrades are not forgotten.” 

Indeed, the memories of the heroes of the great 
battle are alive. Scores of thousands of people 
come to honor the shrines of the Volga citadel. 
Many of them are met and guided on a sightseeing 
tour of the city by local activists of the Soviet 
Peace Fund. They are like fighters in the front- 
lines of the struggle for peace. They are keenly 
sympathetic with the suffering of the peoples 
subjected to aggression, air raids and artillery 
bombardment in our days. They seem to hear 
orphans crying thousands of mile’ away. 

The residents of the Volgograd region contribute 
hundreds of thousands of roubles to the Peace 
Fund each year. 

Now a few words about the Peace Fund promo- 
tion committees. They have sprung up at thou- 
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sands of factories and plants, on collective and 
state farms, at research institutions and elsewhere. 
Members of the republican, regional and town 
committees are people from all walks of life, 
even clergymen. They explain to the public the 
aims and tasks of the Fund and remit the contrib- 
utions collected to its Board. 

Galina Kovaleva, executive secretary of the 
regional Peace Fund promotion committee, said 
that villagers of Rudnya along with residents of 
the town of Volzhsky and the Kalachevsky dis- 
trict raise more and more funds year after year. 
This was largely due to the promotion of the 
peace movement ideas by energetic, dedicated 
and tireless people. One of them is Kovaleva 
herself, who has a splendid record in the perform- 
ance of her public duties. 


The Volga Character 


... here were eleven of them—young men and 
girls—Komsomols from the Far East, rewarded 
with a free tour of the vast Soviet country for 
their excellent record of study. There had been 
a merry send-off at an ancient station looking 
like a miniature brick castle, ten days of travel 
by rail to Moscow over a 9,300-kilometer route 
across Siberia and the Urals. When the war broke 
out, the group were in Odessa, ten thousand 
kilometers away from Vladivostok. 

“We immediately went to the city Komsomol 
Committee to volunteer for the army,” Galina 
Kovaleva told me. “The committee secretary 
listened to us, then drummed the desk with his 
fingers and said: ‘No, boys and girls, go back 
home.’” 
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have different means. | stress that this is volun- 
tary aid.” 

The whole class learned of this talk. As a result 
they invented their own form of assistance to 
the Peace Fund. They collected scrap metal, and 
this contribution turned out to be quite substantial. 

K ovaleva rarely stays at home in the evening. 
She may go to see the premiere of a new play at 
the theater. She is invariably invited to attend 
out of respect for her former record as chief of 
the department of culture at the Executive Com- 
mittee of the City Soviet and for her opinion in 
general. Or she may be busy with an amateur 
company which have produced a new concert 
program with all box-office returns to be con- 
tributed to the Peace Fund and have asked for 
aid in advertising. She attends to all such affairs, 
large and small, because enthusiasts like her never 
work to rule. They are truly indefatigable, with 
a natural propensity for overexertion. I felt also 
that the stamina of this woman sprang from the 
optimism of an intelligent, confident, and com- 
petent person. 

Have you ever noticed that persons who are 
really very busy never make a show of being 
hard-working and businesslike? They simply work 
and galvanize others by their example. Galina 
K ovaleva is a person of this type. All of the city’s 
950,000 residents seem to know this woman who 
can find a common language with any audience. 


A Female Steel-Maker 


We are sitting in the spacious office of the 
woman manager of the USSR Institute of Chem- 
ical and Petroleum Apparatus Construction Tech- 
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nology, Klavdia Zlobina. The window to the 
left of her desk commands a wide view of the 
Mamayev I[lill with its majestic memorial com- 
plex. In contrast to Kovaleva she is a native 
old-timer. As far back as 1897 her father went to 
work as a general laborer at a local factory. Her 
husband and brother were also employed here. 
On graduation from the department of metal- 
lurgy at the Leningrad Polytechnical Institute, 
she took a job as a foreman in charge of steel- 
smelling furnaces shortly before the war. She 
excellently recommended herself on that male 
job. She had an extremely hard time though. 
So young, graceful and frail, she looked incon- 
gruous in front of the open-hearth furnaces. Her 
idol was Olga Kovaleva, the Soviet Union’s first 
female steel-maker, who later died the death of 
a hero during the siege of Stalingrad. Kovaleva’s 
job had been an even harder one. Today there are 
no female steel-makers in the USSR but way 
back in the thirties Soviet women were craving 
for male professions. There was a reason for 
that. After the Great October Socialist Revolu- 
tion women were emancipated as full-fledged 
members and active builders of the new society. 
Quite a few ambitious girls sought to prove they 
were just as good as men in driving a tractor, 
flying a plane, or making high-quality steel. 

“Even cooking a good cabbage soup is enough 
to be reasonably proud. So making steel was like 
an art from science fiction to me. I would often 
stand by a furnace biting my lips because of 
heat and tension and fearing to miss the “right” 
moment. Workers my age were watching expect- 
antly or teasing me.” 

Klavdia smelted steel in the grim days of the 
war. When the Nazis came close to the Volga, 
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she was placed in charge of a factory evacuation 
train. Three hundred personnel were killed on 
their way. Klavdia was wounded. This woman 
who is decorated with the Orders of the Red 
Star, the October Revolution and other awards 
has remained in effect her old self, a calm, good- 
natured and kind-hearted person. She is a solici- 
tous mother and a good housewife. 

She told me that the staff of her institute had 
invented a specific form of contributing to the 
Peace Fund: by general consent one hour’s earnings 
of each member from the director to a technician 
are contributed every month. Only one working 
hour in a month but it adds up to a sizable sum 
of a few thousand roubles a year. 

Zlobina heads a large body of researchers, but 
in her heart of hearts she is nostalgic about the 
Krasny Octyabr Plant of her youth. She may 
talk for hours about the history of the celebrated 
plant which is closely bound up with the history 
of Tsaritsyn as her native city was called in the 
past. 

The years 1897-1898 witnessed a boom in Rus- 
sia’s steel industry: nine steelworks were under 
construction simultaneously, one of them at Tsa- 
ritsyn. It was hard to see at first glance why the 
city had been chosen for the steel project. In- 
deed, there were neither coal nor ore deposits 
in the neighboring areas. Besides, epidemics 
brought on by abominable hygienic conditions 
plagued the city, where the death rate was higher 
than in any other town in the Russian Empire. 

The destiny of Tsaritsyn had been decided by 
its location on a convenient waterway—the Volga 
and by its redundant manpower. It was one of 
Southern Russia’s biggest labor markets. Every 
year from 100,000 to 120,000 workers flocked 
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here from other provinces. Comfortable settre- 
ments, such as Grande France and Petite France 
quickly sprang up around the plant built with 
foreign investments. Another settlement was 
called the Russian Village, which consisted ex- 
clusively of log cabins, clay huts, and barracks. 
The former two were populated by engineers and 
technicians and barred to plain workers living 
in the Russian Village. 

In the Civil War years Tsaritsyn was a scene 
of bitter fighting between the Red Army and the 
White Guards, and the postwar economic dislo- 
cation hit it in the heart, as it were. Factories 
and plants closed down, crowds of hungry jobless 
stood in line in front of labor exchanges. Fields 
trampled down by cavalry and scarred by British 
tanks, supplied to the counter-revolutionaries by 
foreign powers, were scorched by a severe drought. 

The young Soviet state, however, immediately 
gave special attention to Tsaritsyn. The city was 
assigned an important place in the plans of nation- 
wide industrialization. At one time Lenin dreamt 
of 100,000 tractors for the republic’s agriculture. 
The first Soviet tractor plant built on the Volga 
in the early thirties started manufacturing thou- 
sands of tractors. 

The stacks of the giant steel plant soon smoked 
again. In 1932 the plant produced 40 per cent of 
all high-quality steel in the USSR. 

“Shortly before the war,” Klavdia Zlobina 
reminisced, “we were manufacturing high-alloy 
steel of seventy grades. When June of ’44 came, 
it was necessary to organize the production of 
armor plate steel for the army. Before long our 
plant remained the only steelworks in the whole 
of the south, south-east and the Caucasus: the 
others had been blown up or evacuated. 
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“In what conditions did we have to work? 
The threat of air raids forced the plant personnel 
to observe strictly the black-out regulations. 
This, however, involved quite a few difficulties. 
It was swelteringly hot in the blacked-out depart- 
ments. In a hot summer the temperature reached 
100 GS 

K lavdia Zlobinaworked almost round-the-clock 
on a par with men in this hell.... In the intervals 
between smeltings when she had an hour or two 
to spare Zlobina underwent military drill along 
with her comrades. She was trained to shoot and 
throw hand-grenades because the workers of 
the plant were resolved to fight to the last ditch. 
But an order is an order: she was enjoined to take 
charge of an evacuation train. In a rear area, as 
soon as she recovered from her wound, she de- 
manded a difficult and responsible job for herself. 

She returned to Stalingrad in 1944 to take part 
in rebuilding the plant and carry on her previous 
work here. The war was still raging on the western 
borders. 

During the Great Patriotic War Soviet women 
did not spare themselves on the battlefield and 
at work. I remember my meeting with Sofia Tara- 
sova, a former actress of the regional philharmon- 
ic of about the same age as Klavdia Zlobina. 
She had also experienced many hardships and 
dangers in wartime. On more than 300 occasions 
she visited the frontlines with a performing com- 
pany and more than once came under enemy fire. 
She still appears in concerts, contributing her 
fees to the Peace Fund. Tarasova gave it more 
than 1,000 roubles within only one year. 

“You shouldn't think I do something out of 
the ordinary,” she said. “This is a compulsion with 
me. I love people and I'l] be happy to know that 
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I have helped at least one or two families of vic- 
tims of aggression somewhere.” 

...A letter from Tajikistan came to the Execu- 
tive Committee of a district Soviet in Volgograd, 
requesting a delegation of Peace Fund activists 
to visit the republic for an exchange of experience. 
The Tajiks earnestly desired to see the 75-year- 
old Maria Kaipova, an ex-teacher, whom a dele- 
gation from Tajikistan had met during their visit 
to Volgograd. The tiny, lean old woman is quite 
famous in her district. 

“I’m the oldest member of the district Peace 
Fund promotion committee,” Kaipova told me. 
“This is why old people— pensioners, war veterans 
and housewives—come to see me on all questions 
connected with the Fund’s activities. Some even 
complain: is it not clear that such an important 
matter cannot be done without us old people?” 

A personal example is more effective than ver- 
bal arguments in such matters. Kaipova herself 
contributes to the Fund five to ten roubles a 
month from her modest pension. She couldn’t 
remember a single case of people ignoring her 
appeal wherever she might be speaking, in a 
modest neighborhood club or in a large social 
center. Last year war and labor veterans of this 
district alone contributed almost 10,000 roubles 
to the Peace Fund. 

“What is the most difficult part of your work?” 
I asked her. 

She smiled: “The most difficult part is the most 
pleasant one. I have to walk quite a lot. Some- 
times I have to walk up the stairs to the top floor 
where there is no elevator. Now they say, however, 
that the more one walks, the longer one lives.” 

“You have an invitation to visit Tajikistan. 
Would you like to go?” 
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“Gladly. They say it’s a pleasure to fly nowa- 
days quite unlike what was before the war.” 

She is 75. Long years have paled her hair and 
eyes and wrinkled her face but not lessened her 
energy, interest in life and sympathy with other 
people. 


Enlisted Forever 


Heroes are immortal. Once I happened to at- 
tend a roll-call in a Soviet army unit. When the 
commanding officer called out the next name— 
“Private Alexander Matrosov!”—a sergeant stepped 
out of the ranks and rapped out: “Hero of the 
Soviet Union, Private Matrosov, laid down his 
life for the homeland!” 

In a fighting near the village of Chernushki the 
20-year-old Private Alexander Matrosov stopped 
up a Nazi machine-gun pill-box with his own 
body to clear the way for his attacking comrades. 
This happened early in 1944. To this day, how- 
ever, hisnamejis called out in daily roll-calls and 
a neat cot with his picture at the head can be 
seen in the barracks. 

His name may be seen along with those of 
other heroes of war and peacetime on the lists 
of work teams on collective farms, at factories 
and plants. This tradition expressing the spirit of 
the Soviet people means that heroes never die, 
they are always with us, in the army ranks and 
on the factory floor. The earnings of these sym- 
bolic workers and collective farmers—not sym- 
bolic sums at all—are contributed to the Peace 
Fund. 

Let us visit one of such teams at Shop No. 3 
(carbon bisulphide) at the Volga organic synthe- 
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sis plant. Its cleanliness may be compared to 
that of the machine-room of a hydropower sta- 
tion. We stop in front of a stand with portraits 
and captions which read:;‘Sulphur filtration oper- 
ator, Cosmonaut G. T. Beregovoi (N. Labutin’s 
shift); 5th-grade operator, General D. M. Karby- 
shev....” Two heroes enlisted as workers of the 
shop. One of thern, Georgy Beregovoi, is in cor- 
respondence with the shift under Nikolai La- 
butin. The other, General Dmitry Karbyshev, 
was tortured to death in a Nazi concentration 
camp. Try as they would, the Nazis failed to 
wrest any military secrets from the Soviet gener- 
al of the Engineer Corps or force him to betray 
his homeland. Then his tormentors led him out 
into a bitter frost and poured cold water on him 
until he died. 

The superintendent Igor Voitsekh told me 
this story. “According to our staff quotas, Labu- 
tin’s shift is to consist of eleven workers. But 
only ten do the work. The earnings of the elev- 
enth member—the, Cosmonaut Georgy Bere- 
govoi—are contributed to the Peace Fund. Every 
worker of the shift has learned several trades. 
The noble initiative of volunteers who requested 
additional work quotas has encouraged them and 
other workers to advance their skills and tech- 
nical competence. What a wonderful harmony 
between public duty and personal interest!” 

...The town of Volzhsky is a little older than 
fifteen years. However, it is already as large as 
some regional centers. The streets are wide, the 
houses have all modern conveniences, and there 
are no barracks, which used to be invariable 
companions of emerging towns in the past. The 
town is growing. Therefore, whereas formerly 
the majority of enterprises were located on the 
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outskirts, now some of them have come within 
its limits. Residents are not, of course, happy 
about it, but it cannot be helped. The town is 
mushrooming. The organic synthesis plant, how- 
ever, is situated in what looks like a naked steppe 
with no housing around it. This is a modern chem- 
ical industry enterprise by any standard. 

Within one year the workers have doubled their 
contributions to the Fund. They have earned over 
2,000 roubles by collecting scrap metal alone. 
The personnel department chief Mikhail Kiril- 
lov, who is chairman of the plant and town Peace 
Fund promotion committees, also collected iron 
“odds and ends” side by side with workers and 
engineers. 

Personnel department officials at large plants 
are said to be prone to a peculiar occupational 
disease: they often see in their dreams their 
business affairs, hundreds of people they meet 
every day. In addition. Kirillov has to make fre- 
quent visits to other plants as part of his duties 
as chairman of the Peace Fund promotion com- 
mittee. This means a host of new impressions 
and hundreds of new faces.... 

WNirillov, however, is never tired of meeting 
too many people. And in his dreams, he says, 
he sees his comrades killed in the war.... How 
many of them he buried during the war years! 
He believes that by contributing his savings to 
the Peace Fund, he fulfils the death wish of his 
fallen comrades. Soviet soldiers fought not in 
order that later. many years after victory, ag- 
gressors, the enemies of peace and mankind should 
again threaten the ideals for which they had 
laid down their lives. 

Kirillov. who was wounded many times during 
the war, thinks that he survived it by some mira- 
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cle. Somebody has calculated that the average 
expectancy of life of an infantry officer of a 
junior rank in the frontlines was nine days. 

A young and inexperienced soldier, Kirillov 
immediately found himself in the hell of the 
great battle on the Volga—on “Lyudnikov island”. 
That was the name of a patch of ground in the 
area of -Volgograd’s Barrikady Plant, which 
was heroically defended by the division under 
Ivan Lyudnikov during two months. The Nazis 
forced their way to the Volga on both sides of the 
“island”, and the positions of its defenders were 
open to cross-fire. Every wall of the half-ruined 
plant was contested in fierce fighting. If in the 
daytime the Nazis managed to drive Soviet sol- 
diers behind this wall, at night they had to oust 
the Nazis at all costs. Kirillov was first wounded 
when fighting at night. Later he took part in 
other battles, successful and unsuccessful attacks, 
but on the whole he was lucky, he was alive and 
driving the Nazis out of his native land. 

When Victory Day came he was a senior lieu- 
tenant in command of a reconnaissance platoon. 
He was wounded for the sixth and last time be- 
yond the Oder in Germany. The division com- 
mander had ordered him to lead into attack a 
unit pinned to the ground by heavy fire. All its 
officers had been knocked out by Nazi snipers. 

...Kirillov tries to meet every new contributor 
to the Peace Fund. Such meetings lead him to in- 
teresting conclusions. 

“War veterans,” he told me, “are our main sup- 
porters as before. No other people are more active, 
more sympathetic with the misfortunes of others, 
the plight of those who are suffering from wars of 
aggression in our day. This is equally true of their 
families, their wives and children.” 
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Of course, the numerous body of contributors 
to the Peace Fund consists not only of war vete- 
rans.... Little, almost unnoticeable streams merge 
into the vast flow of aid the region gives to the 
Peace Fund. Helping through the Peace Fund 
the just struggle of their friends abroad residents 
of the hero city know that they are upholding 
the cause of peace. 


The Tocsin 


of the Scorched 
Land 


“The Scarlet Ribbon ~ 


A young revolutionary was dying in solitary 
confinement. Hunted down by the police in bour- 
geois Poland, he had fought until he was over- 
powered. And now lying on a wet mattress on the 
cement floor he was tortured by excruciating 
pain, regaining consciousness for a time and 
passing out again. Behind the prison gates, spring 
was in full riot, forests sparkled with dew on new 
green foliage, and rivulets which were innocent 
but recently overflowed threateningly. 

In his lucid moments the dying man thought of 
his Party comrades getting ready to celebrate 
May Day. The demonstrators would not be show- 
ered with flowers butrather sprayed with bullets. 
But they would not stop. He knew they would 
be missing him, the courageous Byelorussian Com- 
rmounist Sergei Pritytsky. But his condition left 
him no hope for survival. 

In the meantime, the best surgeon was sud- 
denly summoned to the city prosecutor. The 
elderly man known to all in the city sat in a trap 
between two policemen and racked his brains 
over the reasons for such an unexpected call. 
There was nothing to worry about though. It was 
hard to find a person more loyal than him any- 
where in Poland. Let peasants and ragamuffins 
riot as they please, he was outside of politics. 
He had wealth and respect. What else to desire? 
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The prosecutor apologized for the policemen’s 
discourtesy and inquired whether the surgeon 
had brought his instruments along. Of course, 
he always carried them during a call, just as his 
papers. 

“We don’t need your papers, but you, my dear 
doctor, should go to the prison of the gendarme- 
rie department.” 

“Prison?” 

“Don’t you worry. The matter is as follows. 
There is a Red among the prisoners who must 
be saved. This is not an easy task: his condition 
is said to be hopeless. But we trust you. We must 
knock the Reds’ trump-card out of their hands: 
they are shouting blue murder about our lawless- 
ness. So we will try this character and have him 
hanged on perfectly legal grounds.” The prosecu- 
tor burst out laughing, pleased with his joke. 

Perhaps it was then, for the first time in his 
life, that the surgeon felt respect for Communists. 
Indeed, there were eighteen wounds on [Prityt- 
sky’s body. Sealing them he wondered at the 
patience of this “fanatic”, as he thought to him- 
self. The patient even said encouraging words to 
him during the operation. What was more, he 
knew that he was being saved only to be con- 
demned to death. 

And now the “patched-up” prisoner was back 
in his cell alone again. He lost all sense of time 
spent on the operating table and in the prison 
hospital. Suddenly he heard a message being tap- 
ped out in the prison Morse code from a neigh- 
boring cell: “Comrade, stand firm! You are re- 
membered. Today is May Day. Congratulations!” 

May Day, a festival of the working people’s 
international solidarity. He remembered how he 
had celebrated it before. A workers’ rally some- 
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This campaign had very much in common with 
the recent struggle for the release of the Chilean 
Communist Luis Corvalan. The Byelorussian 
revolutionary was a fighter from the same cohort. 
“A man with such a romantic revolutionary youth 
can only become a poet or a statesman,” said 
the outstanding Bulgarian Communist Georgy 
Dimitrov. These were prophetic words. Sergei 
Pritytsky had been President of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the Byelorussian Re- 
public for a long time before he died in that post 
in 1971. 

Pritytsky also placed his long-time revolution- 
ary experience at the service of peace. From 
the very establishment of the Soviet Peace Fund 
he took a keen interest in the work of its activists. 

I learned some episodes from the eventful life of 
Sergei Pritytsky from another veteran Communist 
of about the same age as Pritytsky. His name is 
Andrei Tolkachev. He is 75, and has been mem- 
ber of the Communist Party for half-a-century. 

To be a Communist is a privilege to fight with 
the most formidable difficulties. Members of the 
Communist Party are entrusted with the most 
difficult and responsible jobs and the most danger- 
ous assignments in wartime. When during the 
war the Nazis succeeded in checking the advance 
of Soviet troops or an attack threatened to be 
bogged down, a call rang out: “Communists, 
lead the way!” And Communists were the first 
to rise up and go into action, encouraging other 
soldiers to follow them. The Nazis shot Commu- 
nists taken prisoner regardless of their rank or age. 

All these fifty years Tolkachev, a peasant’s 
son who became a prominent scientist during 
Soviet years, worked on very difficult and res- 
ponsible jobs. His research in the field of forest 
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management yielded an excellent economic effect 
and saved more than three million roubles. 

Tolkachev and his wife Natalya sat up late 
into the night after a joyful jubilee party where 
he, a former dean of the Minsk Technological 
Institute, had been honored in the conference- 
hall by fellow scientists, students and delega- 
tions from other institutions of higher learning. 

“Do you remember this poetry of Nikolai Ase- 
yev?” Tolkachev asked and read: “What is happi- 
ness? Taking part in good human deeds.” I re- 
member that Sergei Pritytsky once spoke in the 
same vein about contributors to the Peace Fund. 

This was how the couple, who had lived a long 
and difficult life, made up their minds. Soon they 
withdrew 10,000 roubles from their savings bank 
deposit—almost all of their savings—and remit- 
ted it to the republican Peace Fund promotion 
committee. “We want our money to help imple- 
ment the peace program of our homeland,” the 
old Communist wrote in a short letter. 

On the eve of May Day Tolkachev put on his 
austere “professorial” suit which he always wore 
when reading lectures to students, pinned a red 
ribbon to his lapel and went to the local peace 
committee to fulfil his honorable mission. It was 
there that I heard his story of the May Day expe- 
riences of the fearless revolutionary Sergei Pri- 
tytsky. 


The Mainsprings 


In Byelorussia war heroes are surrounded with 
special respect. When the hour of ordeals struck, 
the whole people became heroes: Soviet Byelorus- 
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sia has gone down in the history of the Great 
Patriotic War as a republic of valiant fighters. 

Poets are held in high esteem in this land. I have 
travelled in many countries, but nowhere have 
I seen such monuments to poets whose verses are 
indelibly imprinted on people’s memories. The 
poetic spirit of the Byelorussians is the source of 
their courage and staunch vitality. 

How can one measure the tragedy of a people 
who lost one in every four of its members in war? 
It was not until 25 years later that the population 
of this republic in the western part of the USSR 
reached its prewar size. Along quarter-century.... 
A total of 2,300,000 people died, thousands of 
villages, hundreds of large and small towns were 
reduced to ruins. 

When peace came, the ancient towns rose from 
their ashes, and monuments to the courage and 
staunchness of the people who had routed the ag- 
gressors arose side by side with new building pro- 
jects. 

One of such monuments was built a few dozen 
miles from Minsk. This is Khatyn. A village re- 
surrected by the imagination of architects. The 
ashes of Khatyn will always be alive in people’s 
memories, just as the ashes of Oradour in France 
and Lidiée in Czechoslovakia.... In Byelorussia, 
villages which had a similar fate are countless. 
Urns filled with ashes of burned-down villages are 
immured in the granite wall of this unique 
necropolis. 

The Nazis burned down Khatyn in March 1943. 
All villagers—149 persons, 76 of them children— 
were locked up in a barn and burned alive. There 
was only one survivor, Joseph Kaminsky, who 
escaped from the conflagration miraculously. 
A six-meter bronze sculpture of an anguished yet 
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defiant man holding the dead body of his son in 
his arms stands at the entrance to the memorial, 
where symbolic house chimneys extend upwards 
like the charred arms of people being burned 
alive. One’s heart is suddenly pained by the 
heart-breaking peal of bells installed on the sites 
of former dwellings. They seem not only to count 
off the days, months and years which have elapsed 
since the tragedy but to appeal -to the world: 
“People, preserve peace, safeguard your future. 
Let the horrors of war and the atrocities of fas- 
cism never happen again!” 

The world listens to the bells of Khatyn. Thou- 
sands of tourists from different countries pass 
here in sad silence. The peal of the bells strikes 
a responsive chord in the hearts of all citizens 
of Byelorussia. 

Khatyn stirs such thoughts and feelings in any 
visitor. 

“IT have decided to work one working week 
additionally each year and contribute the money 
earned to the Peace Fund” (from a letter of Zi- 
naida Kizhnerova, a delegate to the 25th CPSU 
Congress, a weaver of the Svetlogorsk Synthetic 
Fibre Factory). 

“I have experienced the horrors of the two 
world wars. I am 80 now. How I wish that our 
children, grandchildren and great grandchildren 
should never see anything like that. Please accept 
all my savings—4,000 roubles. It is unnecessary 
to print my name in the press.” (From a letter 
by the pensioner Maria S. to the republican Peace 
Fund promotion committee). 

“The personnel of the Institute of Mechanics of 
Metallopolymeric Systems, of which I am the 
director, regard their participation in the Fund’s 
activities as their honorable internationalist 
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duty. They annually transfer to its account, in 
particular, 15 per cent of the bonuses received 
for the practical application of their research 
results. I have personally contributed more than 
2,000 roubles over the years” (from an interview 
with Vladimir Bely, Vice-President of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the Byelorussian Republic). 

There are no positions of privilege or impor- 
tance in the ranks of the peace fighters: all are 
equal. Contributors to the Peace Fund are people 
from all walks of life, members of different gener- 
ations. In the long lists of their names one may 
find a worker, a collective farmer, an academi- 
cian, a vice-chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the Byelorussian Republic, and schoolchild- 
ren... 

“In Byelorussia war memorials tosoldiers and- 
guerillas, rather than milestones, mark dis- 
tances,” the prominent Soviet sculptor Zair Azgur 
told me. He has the honorary title of People’s 
Artist of the USSR and is known not only for 
his series of monumental sculptures but also as 
the Chairman of the Peace Fund Promotion Com- 
mittee of Byelorussia. 

I told him my impressions of Khatyn. I had 
been veritably stunned by the forcefulness of one 
of its symbolic compositions—three birch-trees 
in the corners of a low rectangular pedestal. 
There is a torch of fire where the fourth tree might 
have been. It is a reminder: every human life 
is in effect irreplaceable. It may be possible to 
replace human casualties, as in Byelorussia, but 
nobody can replace an individual who perished 
in the flames of war. 

We sat in the old master’s studiocrammed with 
sculptures. Shaking the dust off his apron, Azgur 
said: 
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“Do you know what! think of each time I vis- 
it Khatyn? It is thirty years that our country 
has lived in peace. Nevertheless, there has not 
been a single quiet year.” 

Indeed, military conflicts threatening a world- 
wide nuclear holocaust erupted now in one, now 
in another area of the world. Soviet diplomacy 
repeatedly set examples of patience and wisdom 
by removing factors likely to provoke such an 
outcome of “local”, “regional” or large-scale wars 
in trouble spots on the earth. 

The glaring social injustice still existing in a 
number of states was largely responsible for such 
wars. The world is still divided between cham- 
pions of profits and champions of constructive 
labor; on the one side are those who crave wealth 
for its own sake, on the other, those who build, 
feed and clothe themselves and others. 

The Western world is periodically intimidated 
with the menace allegedly posed by the Soviet 
Union and the socialist community of nations 
as a whole. Apocalyptic pictures are being paint- 
ed of a communist invasion of Western Europe, 
Africa, and the American continent. The tax 
burden is increased on the eve of every fiscal 
year to provide new funds for armaments, in 
the United States, to take but one example. 
And this at a time when the end of the 20th cen- 
tury is already in sight. The time is not distant 
when people around the world assembled at 
New Year’s parties will say a farewell to this 
century. 

There has not remained a single people or 
tribe on earth, which has not been burned by 
the flames of war. Mankind has fought 14,000 wars 
since the dawn of history. The Soviet Union has 
sustained enormous human casualties during its 
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wars of liberation. These losses are without pre- 
cedent in history. 

People are motivated by their present and 
future interests, relying on their past experience. 

This century has been a troubled period and 
its experience bitter. 

History’s first workers’ and peasants’ state 
came into being in the 20th century, however. 
The October Revolution shook the world and 
revolutionized human minds. 

The 20th century, however, has also witnessed 
Oswiecim and Hiroshima, Khatyn and Song- 
My, Guernica, Warsaw and Coventry.... Man- 
kind’s most brilliant minds perished during its 
course. 

In this century, too, mankind personified by the 
Soviet citizen Yuri Gagarin made a_ break- 
through into outer space. Konstantin Tsiolkovsky, 
also a Soviet citizen, was no longer looked on 
as a crank and day-dreamer: his prediction of 
space exploration by rockets came true. 

Preparing to meet the 21st century, we shall 
review our record. Our first questions will be: 
“Has mankind learned its lesson? What has it 
learned?” 

“It seems to me,” Azgur went on, “that the 
years we have lived teach us this wisdom. There 
is patriotism, so to speak, of ‘one’s sweet home’ 
and there is the sense of community with other 
peoples, the solidarity of the earth’s inhabitants. 
Concern for one’s home, when it becomes an aim 
in itself, often endangers the home itself. The 
warmth and comfort of one’s home are better 
safeguarded by someone who is not indifferent 
to the peace and security of an identical home 
in another country, and to whom peace among 
nations is not an alien notion. 
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“In short, you may now see why I find it so 
fascinating to work for the Fund. In our republic 
it has become—it will be safe to say—an in- 
fluential political force. And this despite the 
fact that it is a public organization which relies 
on the entire population. I see in the movement 
of its supporters more than simple enthusiasm— 
our people’s sentiments of solidarity with other 
peoples. By their hard-earned rouble, which 
Soviet people take from their family budgets, 
they want to help those who are fighting against 
aggressors for national independence, who are 
resurrecting their devastated lands. Our citi- 
zens communicate, as it were, with the whole 
world and never ignore its cares. They do not 
simply contribute to the Fund but express the 
heartfelt sentiments of millions of Soviet men 
and women.” 


Memories Break 
Into Song 


At the time of the Khatyn tragedy Igor Luche- 
nok was only five. It was by some miracle that 
he escaped the fate of thousands upon thousands 
of children who died under the Nazi occupation 
regime. Today he is a merry, fascinating man, 
a composer of nationwide renown, who has the 
honorary title of Merited Art Worker of Byelorus- 
sia and is a Komsomol prize winner. His song 
“Khatyn” to lyrics by Grigory Petrenko has 
made a hit throughout the land and is sung in 
many languages. 


fEvery spring 
Over this land 
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Crane fly and weep 
Choking with the smoke of Khatyn. 


Once, when the popular Soviet musical com- 
pany Pesnyary was performing the song during 
its tour of the United States, there was a sudden 
shower. It lent a special meaning to the next 
verse addressed, as it were, to the composer and 
awakening the pain of his wartime childhood bur- 
ied deep in his heart. 


For centuries 

Clouds will float 

Over the world 

Shedding the tears 
Of the children of Khatyn. 


Indeed, the Byelorussian kid Igor Luchenok 
might well have perished during the war. This 
is why so keenly sensitive is his civic conscience 
and so deep his sentiments of sympathy for 
those who are at this moment, or hour suffering 
physically, being humiliated, starving, or hiding 
away from bombs. He does not urge people to 
take part in the activities of the Soviet Peace 
Fund, save perhaps by personal example.... 
This is indeed what he does actually. He contrib- 
utes to the Fund substantial sums from his fees 
and prizes. He composes songs dedicated to the 
freedom fighters of Chile, and those who died at 
the hands of the junta butchers. 

Igor Luchenok is truly a composer of the people. 
This is evidenced by the ever-increasing scale 
of his activities, his nationwide popularity, the 
very source from which he borrows inspiration. 
This source is the people’s life. 
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As a boy he roamed the former battlefields, 
listened to stories by war veterans by the side 
of a homely fire, hearkened to the anxious whis- 
per of the awe-inspiring Byelorussian forests 
which had been a dependable shelter and opera- 
tional base for Byelorussian guerillas. As a stu- 
dent of the Conservatoire Luchenok travelled 
the length and breadth of the Polesye region, 
walking from hut to hut with a tapé-recorder slung 
over his shoulder. He was interested, however, 
not only in folk tunes but also in the people who 
created them. 

He has a rare talent for communicating to mu- 
sic the warmth of the human heart and for find- 
ing an authentic musical tune to express his 
own feelings. It was not accidental that his song 
“Khatyn” echoed in the human minds like the 
peal of the bells of the burned-down village. 

The Pesnyary company, which is an extremely 
distinctive folk group, has many of Luchenok’s 
songs on its repertoire. His creative union with 
the musicians formed on the firm foundation of 
love for folk melodies, pure and unadulterated. 

The example of the Pesnyary group is another 
evidence disproving the thesis on the “uniformity 
of art” under socialism, a widespread view in 
some Western countries. As if it was not the “con- 
sumer society” that invented the quantity pro- 
duction of standard tastes, habits, and even 
smiles. No two identical fingerprints are said to 
exist in the world. However, there has appeared 
a mass of persons of identical mentality, dis- 
united by their philosophy of indifference to 
everything and indiscriminate permissiveness. 

This is what the Soviet composer Luchenok 
told me in an interview. Nobody expected any- 
thing like the success the Pesnyary group had 
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in the United States. They toured small towns 
in the South together with the New Christy Min- 
strels. The sponsors of the tour evidently wanted 
to be on the safe side: if the audience proved 
indifferent to Byelorussian music, a habitual 
country music group would take over. The un- 
expected happened, however. The American au- 
diences frantically encored the very songs Igor 
Luchenok and the band leader Vladimir Mulyavin 
had “unearthed” in the most distant villages in 
the backwoods and later arranged as required 
by their composition and performing style. 
Sydney Harris, the impressario of the Minstrels, 
who had invited the Byelorussian singers to a 
guest tour of the United States, explained his 
step in these words: “You'll see these fellows have 
a theme of their own and, most importantly, 
their own style. I’ve heard them perform in Euro- 
pe a few times.” 

Small wonder, the first invitation was follo- 
wed by another. The Washington Post jokingly 
referred in an article about the tour to “a Rus- 
sian invasion on the Western rock front”. 

In what way does the Pesnyary group differ 
from other Soviet companies? The number of 
musicians is roughly the same, just as the kind 
of electronic musical instruments and amplifiers. 
Their outfit, it is true, is distinctively stylized 
after Byelorussian folk motifs, and almost all 
of them have long drooping moustaches. But it 
is not by these frills but by their sound that a 
listener unmistakingly identifies them among 
rivals. Vladimir Mulyavin evidently sensed a joke 
in my intonation and said seriously: 

“In art there can be no progress without rivalry. 
And then, how can one make folks listen to us? 
It was a hell of a job for us to win recognition 
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among a host of other groups.” He showed me 
a small photo yellowed by time: a boy perkily 
playing the balalaika. That was him, Mulyavin. 
Back at the music school he had stubbornly 
tried to play almost all musical instruments. 
When he was in the army his mates nicknamed 
him ‘ ‘jazzman” : all his spare time he was playing 
and singing, infecting other lads with a craze 
for nrusic. Later Mulyavin, Vladislav Misevich, 
proficient in playing all conceivable instru- 
ments, the guitarist Leonid Tyshko and the per- 
cussionist Alexander Demeshko joined in a com- 
pany and requested an interview with the director 
of the Minsk Philharmonic Society. The director 
was skeptical: 

“Why not, guys, go to a Siberian building pro- 
ject and make pretty good dough first. Then we’ll 
see....” 

None of them had any relations in the Byelorus- 
sian capital. They rehearsed like mad in an aban- 
doned shed. They were unusual “unemployed”. 
They might have taken jobs in a matter of hours 
at the Minsk Tractor Works, the Integral Comput- 
er Factory and quite a few other places where 
young hands were needed. But they had chosen 
musical careers and were dead keen on becoming 
star singers. 

Once the group was well established, the Phil- 
harmonic gave them a warmer welcome. 

They won a national variety contest, made 
gramophone records released in 10 million copies 
in the USSR, cut one record in the USA, and 
travelled almost round the world on guest tours. 
Their fundamental artistic principle is a modern 
arrangement for an old folk song. A Soviet 
country music band was an_ unusual inno- 
vation. 
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“Once the audience started to leave in the 
middle of a concert at Stavropol,”’ Luchenok in- 
terrupted Mulyavin’s story. 

“We were not discouraged at all,’ Mulyavin 
went on. “Why, some people leave symphonic 
concerts after all. They are slow learners. The 
problem of performing is equally the problem of 
listening. We present the audience with sophisti- 
cated singing and offer it to share in the joy of 
experimentation.” 

“Experimenting is the Alpha and Omega of the 
group’s viability,’ Igor Luchenok said. “You see, 
I seem to feel that every new performance is a 
revelation to them. They prove that dramatism 
is invariably present in a folk song. They dis- 
cover it there, anyway! In his arrangements 
Mulyavin skilfully distributes accents and empha- 
sizes culmination.” 

“At times,” Luchenok added, “he composes 
himself an addition to my music, and quite suc- 
cessfully for that matter. That was the case with 
the song about Victor Jara, a Chilean singer and 
patriot murdered by the junta.” 

Victor Jara’s songs are well known in the 
Soviet Union. He sang them to the accompani- 
ment of a guitar. He did not part with his guitar 
even in his death-hour. 

The Soviet song about Victor Jara is just one 
of the numerous testimonies of his popularity 
in the socialist countries. In the German Demo- 
cratic Republic a feature film was made about 
him by the well-known American film actor and 
singer Dean Reed to his own scenario. 

Political, protest songs attract the Pesnyary 
group most. “We reject short-lived rock and pop 
music,” Mulyavin confirmed. 

I again recalled American press reports about 
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their guest tour. “We are looking forward to more 
visits by this splendid group.” “Music unites us 
all.” “They were given an ovation.” “The singing 
was pleasant, the costumes were wonderful.” 
“This is a beautiful male orchestra.” Such were 
some of their comments. 

Almost every item about the guest tour report- 
ed the gigantic editions of their records in their 
homeland. I would very much like American jour- 
nalists, who, as the habit goes, painstakingly 
calculate the incomes from sales of these records, 
as well as from the group’s performances, to in- 
form their readers that they invested a substantial 
share of their means—more than 10,000 roubles 
—in a cause which is not expected to yield 
interest or material advantages. The Pesnyary 
group contributed to the Peace Fund the whole 
sum of their fees for a few concerts and the prize 
of the Byelorussian Komsomol. The group mem- 
bers themselves did not say a word about it in 
any of their numerous interviews. 


Can the City 
of Gorky 
Avert War? 


According to a tradition the personnel of the 
Gorky Motorworks contribute to the Soviet Peace 
Fund 100,000 roubles each year. This was report- 
ed by /zvestia and evoked a response from hun- 
dreds of readers. Usually so large sums are con- 
tributed to the Peace Fund by whole regions and 
even republics. And here it was just one factory. 
It was not a matter of a short-lived fund-raising 
campaign but regular and steady contributions. 

In their letters to the editor readers inquired 
about the sources of these contributions, the 
purposes they were used for, and the activists 
of the Fund living in the city of Gorky on the 
Volga. In other words, readers’ mail posed ques- 
tions referring not only to the giant motorworks 
but also to the activities of the Peace Fund itself, 
for which the Gorky plant is just one of the many 
collective contributors. 

...Walking along the long assembly line at 
this works, which manufactures the popular Volga 
sedans, one will more than once wince at the 
heavy heaving of a punch-press, shrink back 
from the sparkles of emery disks looking like sprays 
of fire and screw up one’s eyes at the flares of 
electric welding. All of a sudden there is a still- 
ness unnatural in a factory: wiring and instru- 
ments are being installed. At certain sections of 
the line six to seven assembly workers are busy 
within the car body, managing not to get in each 
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other’s way. They are mostly young mn ande 
girls. Their work is intensive and collective to 
the extreme. They know well that although every 
operative does what seems not much, it is crucial 
to the end result. 

Before the personnel of the motorworks joined 
in the activities of the Soviet Peace Fund follow- 
ing a decision taken at a meeting to commemo- 
rate Victory Day, they had meticulously explored 
their possibilities and made consistent efforts 
to collect contributions in all shops, design bu- 
reaus and offices. Asa result everyone learned not 
only of the purposes of the Fund but also got 
a clear idea of how he or she could personally 
help it. Within five years the contributions of 
the motorworks personnel topped the 500,000- 
rouble mark. It was as if an additional line had 
gone into production and was powered by the 
sentiments of internationalism and humanism of 
Soviet people, their solidarity with peace forces 
in other countries. 

This reveals the simple secret readers asked to 
explain in their letters. The contributions which 
came to the Fund from the personnel of the 
Gorky Motorworks were not earnings for over- 
time work at all. 

The Chairman of the Motorworks Peace Fund 
Promotion Committee Alexei Leontyev said: 

“Our people contribute to the Fund not because 
they have too much money. This demonstrates 
the genuine moral value of these contributions: 
they spring not from surplus but from a desire 
to take part in the peace movement and to work 
for peace personally.... This is not just high- 
flown talk. In many of the shops the workers 
have expressed their aspirations by the following 
entry in their socialist pledges: ‘To regard partic- 
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ipation in the work of the Soviet Peace Fund 
as a matter of civic duty....’ At the request of 
activists of the Peace Fund supported by labor 
collectives the motorworks printshop has publish- 
ed posters on this subject, and the motorworks 
newspaper gives it regular coverage. It is not a 
matter of individual emotional impulses. The 
sentiments motivating the motorworks personnel 
to help the Peace Fund are strong and steady. 
The procedure of contributing has been laid down 
as follows. Every donor may indicate a sum with 
the personal number in a special roll whenever he 
or she feels like it. The accountant’s office will 
transfer a corresponding sum dedicated from 
the donor’s earnings to the Fund’s account 
No. 570009 in the Avtozavodski district branch 
of the State Bank.... 

One can find in this roll the names of Ivan Ki- 
selev, the General Manager of the Motorworks, 
Alexei Buslov, a fitter of the automatic machine 
shop, Yelizaveta Sushina, a woman worker of 
the electrical heating and furnace shop, Sergei 
Odintsov, an engineer of the motorworks manage- 
ment office, and, needless to say, Leontyev 
himself, who is Chairman of the Motorworks’ Fund 
Promotion Committee. 

I did not pick the names of Buslov and Sushina 
at random. They represent two of the more than 
100 shop Fund promotion commissions at the 
motorworks. Their example is important for 
their comrades. 

Alexei Buslov is a neat and smart man with 
an intent look. In 1944 he joined the army and 
went up the line. He saw on his way ruined Soviet 
and Polish towns and fought with his unit in 
the territory of Nazi Germany. Now in his public 
activities he relies on war veterans—the fitter 
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R. Ananyev and the senior foreman L. Tarasov... 

“We never collate the total number of shop 
personnel and contributors to the Fund: this is 
a voluntary affair,’ Buslov said. “Each roll, 
however, lists roughly 90 to 95 per cent of the 
total strength.” 

Yelizaveta Sushina with her characteristic ac- 
cent is unmistakably a northerner. She settled 
in Gorky at thé age of 14. Her life has been linked 
with the giant motorworks since her youth. 

“True, I’ve been on the commission for only 
two years, but I don’t know of someone having 
refused to contribute. Such cases are rare. The 
Peace Fund is quite popular among the workers. 
We are informed of the way the Fund’s money is 
used. We know, for instance, that substantial 
sums are transferred to the Organization of Afri- 
can Unity and directly to other African progres- 
sive organizations, that our money is used to 
help the victims of apartheid in South Africa with 
clothes and medicines.” 

In those bodies of workers where the Fund pro- 
motion commissions operate successfully one in- 
variably finds an atmosphere of comradeship and 
teamwork, strict labor discipline and high la- 
bor productivity. A person doing good deeds seeks 
to improve himself. 

This was a comment from Vassily Sitnikov. 
He was born at Vyatka, the town of Kirov today. 
His life story is akin to that of Sushina. At 14 he 
became the family’s breadwinner. At first he 
worked as a fitter apprentice at a railway work- 
shop and later entered the Moscow Institute of 
Power Engineering. 

“Now I have six grandchildren,” he told me 
smilingly. “All of them live at Novosibirsk. My 
daughter Larissa has a wonderful family.” 
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I knew that quite recently (with six grand- 
children to care for) Sitnikov along with other 
workers of the heat and power plant—A. Yur- 
palov, L. Donis, A. Gromov and N. Antonov— 
contributed to the Peace Fund 1,600 roubles, 
their reward for an innovation. He personally 
had already contributed about 1,500 roubles to 
the Peace Fund. Sitnikov guessed my next ques- 
tion right: “Don’t you think it was only my own 
decision. I had discussed it with my wife Yeka- 
terina. You see, we feel that if we help others 
it'll be better for our children, grandchildren and 
ourselves. Myself and my spouse have good earn- 
ings. Our large family is close-knit and friendly. 
Such firm roots in the Russian soil—we are glad 
and proud of them!” 

These are but only three members of the large 
family of peace activists at the motorworks. 
Thousands of such people are working at what 
I described above as an additional assembly 
line powered by their inspiration and yielding 
fairly large sums, which regularly go to the So- 
viet Peace Fund. 

The Executive Secretary of the Gorky Regional 
Peace Committee, Yevgenia Moshkina, a retired 
lieutenant-colonel and a former Red Army com- 
missar, underscored that such enthusiasm of the 
motorworks personnel stemmed from their clear 
awareness of the goals and tasks of the Soviet 
Peace Fund. “After the end of the Vietnam war,” 
Moshkina told me, “the contributions to the 
Fund, far from diminishing, have increased: in- 
deed, the working people want justice to triumph 
in other parts of the world as well. They under- 
stand that they are in a position to facilitate 
this process.... 
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“The Gorky region has become the biggest col- 
lective contributor of the Soviet Peace Fund. 
We have quite a few people like the workers of 
the motorworks everywhere. 

“For instance, P. Malysheva of the Buturlin- 
sky district has contributed 250 roubles, G. Bul- 
gakov of the Kanavinsky district, 200 roubles, 
and the milling-machine operator Molokanov of 
the Arzamas Instrument-Making Factory contrib- 
uted over 300 roubles. He did not even indicate 
his first name and patronymic. If I come to Arza- 
mas where he lives I shall without fail meet and 
talk with him. Incidentally, many contribute 
large sums without indicating their address. 
When I think of all these unknown people I al- 
ways feel admiration for them.... 

“T have not yet found out the address of Makh- 
muta Mukhametzhanova of the Krasnooktyabr- 
sky district, who has already sent us 10 to 15 roubles 
several times.” 

It should be said that Moshkina herself has 
contributed more than 1,000 roubles to the cause 
of peace. She timed almost all of her contributions 
to Victory Day, commemorating in this way her 
frontline girl friends from Gorky killed during 
the Great Patriotic War of 1941-1945. 

She has organized a city council of women war 
veterans, which has a membership of almost 
4,000. For half a year she went with her as- 
sistants from house to house, then organized a rally 
of women war veterans. Today the council of 
women war veterans is one of the city’s most active 
public organizations. Its representatives speak at 
factories and plants and at schools. The most tire- 
less orator is Moshkina herself, who is, inciden- 
tally, member of the Board of the Soviet Peace. 
Fund. Her note-book contains more than 200 en 
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tries indicating the speeches she has made in one 
year. 

Residents of this city situated at the conflu- 
ence of the Volga and the Oka take pride in that 
the people’s volunteer army raised here more 
than 350 years ago liberated Moscow and all 
Russia from foreign invaders. 

During the Great Patriotic War the city of 
Gorky was one of the Red Army’s arsenals. Mili- 
tary equipment was supplied from here to the 
frontlines in an endless stream. 

In the civic center of the motorworks there is 
a unique exhibit: a relief map of the motorworks 
area with a sketch map of hits made by the big- 
gest Nazi bombs in the period from June 4 to 
June 21, 1943 alone. The map graphically illustra- 
tes the frequency of air raids: it is thickly dotted 
with marks showing hits of heavy and middle- 
weight demolition and fragmentation bombs. 
It seems everything must have been wiped out in 
this area. But the motorworks continued to oper- 
ate in this hell, the ruined shops were rebuilt, 
and the flow of military equipment to the fighting 
forces continued without a hitch. 

I carefully scrutinized the sketch map, a 
unique document of itsown kind because it is hard 
to find a more striking relic of the life of arear 
war factory during the Great Patriotic War. 
One may look for hours at photographs of demol- 
ished shops, tanks on an open-air assembly line, 
teenage workers operating turret lathes who re- 
placed their fathers and elder brothers fighting 
in the frontlines, and women workers manning 
a forge hammer. One may read again and again 
letters from mothers, sisters, and wives to their 
sons, brothers and husbands in the fighting 
forces, admiring the great spirit of the people who 
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worked in the rear areas, their selflessness and 
patience.... But those countless black dots on 
the map indicating bomb hits were more impres- 
sive than any words and photographs.... The 
frontline passed here, too. And just as any front- 
line it took a toll of lives. To be killed at a ma- 
chine-tool] making a part for weaponry or to be 
killed in action.on the battlefield were equally 
heroic-exploits in which human lives were sacri- 
ficed for a great cause. 

I asked the former assistant of the motorworks’ 
chief power engineer, Vassily Lapshin, a top- 
notch specialist with quite a few inventions to 
his credit, the prizes for which he had contributed 
to the Peace Fund, to comment on the sketch 
map of bomb hits at the Gorky Motorworks. 
Lapshin had worked at the motorworks throughout 
the war and was awarded the Order of the Red 
Star, the Red Banner of Labor, and many medals. 

“In wartime I was in charge of the entire electri- 
cal equipment of our huge power complex,” Lap- 
shin told me. “So you can easily imagine what 
hell of work we had on our hands after each raid. 
The first raid was on the eve of the October Revo- 
lution anniversary in 1941. One bomb hit the 
mechanical répaii' shop, and three dropped near 
the heat and power plant.” 

Lapshin in&coted on the sketch map the site 
of the plant and explained: 

“You see how many bombs were dropped in the 
plant area? The Nazis tried frantically to destroy 
it: the power plant is the heart of the motorworks. 
During the first raid we thanked our lucky stars, 
when half-a-ton demolition bomb which hit the 
boiler room skidded along the roof and, dropped 
from a low height, failed to pierce the roof 
and explode. 
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“The second raid was at night in February 1942. 
I was at the motorworks at the time; we worked 
round-the-clock. About two in the morning we 
heard a deafening explosion. We rushed out into 
the backyard and saw the chassis shop on fire. 
People were running to the site of the blaze from 
all directions. It was a tragic night: many appren- 
tice boys were killed. 

“The fiercest air raids were started on June 4, 
1943, when preparations were under way for the 
Battle of Kursk. During a whole month Nazi 
bomber wings raided the city methodically, day 
after day, ignoring their losses and dropping their 
lethal cargo on the motorworks.... 

“We had never experienced anything like that. 
The whole works seemed to be ablaze. The water 
supply was disrupted. This was especially dan- 
gerous. The Nazi aircraft had dropped their load 
of bombs and withdrew. The first thing to do was 
to restore water supply in order to keep the shops 
in operation and fight the fires. This was done 
within six hours. Another order came: to fill all 
available capacities, even ditches, with water. 
This was a provident measure: air raids resumed 
on the next day, after two days, and after twen- 
ty days.... 

“The nervous and physical strain was terrific. 
We had reached the limit of human potential. 
The motorworks was on fire with many of its 
buildings in ruins, but continued to turn out 
tanks and Katyusha rocket launchers. 

“Air raids did not cease. The wheels shop was 
burned down on the fourth day. It was actually 
reduced to ashes. Butit resumed production with- 
in six days. Can you realize that? Only six 
days! This miracle was performed by our men. 
They worked like galley slaves. The shop had 
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no walls, no roof but it was putting out 
wheels.” 

Once during an air raid Lapshin was urgently 
called to the motorworks manager who had his 
office in a bomb shelter. 

“«But how canI reach you?’ J shouted over the 
phone. 

““ Tl send a tank for you,’ the manager said 
artly. 

vAnd he did just that. A tank came, I dived 
into the hatch and fell upon somebody’ s shoul- 
ders. It was hell outside but we were not hit, and 
I arrived in time for an _ operational confe- 
rence.” 

During a month of air raids, more than 50 build. 
ings were destroyed and burned down in the motor- 
works area. Restoration work was in progress at 
an unprecedented speed. What would have taken 
years to do in peacetime was completed within 
four months in 1943, and almost no trace of enemy 
air raids had remained by the October Revolution 
anniversary on November 7. 

It was a labor as well as a military exploit. At 
the beginning of 1945 Marshal of the Soviet 
Union Georgy Zhukov sent a letter to the motor- 
works, which read in part: “The fighting forces 
admire the weapons you have made. The enemy 
has more than once felt the devastating power of 
our blows on his own back and everyone of our 
fighting men knows full well that the weapons 
our homeland has given them will never fail 
them in battle. Now that victory is near and 
the Red Army is fighting at the walls of Berlin, 
fairly great efforts of the army and industry are 
still needed to bring the enemy to his knees. 
I am confident that your excellent experience will 
become a model to others and help the staff of the 
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motorworks to achieve new, still greater suc- 
cesses in their heroic work for victory.” 

The Gorky Motorworks fought the war side by 
side with the Soviet Army.It isnot for nothing that 
its banner, among other Soviet government deco- 
rations bears the Orders of the Red Banner and 
of the Patriotic War, 1st Degree, as well as two 
Orders of Lenin, the highest award in the USSR. 

While their grandfathers and mothers tended 
machinetools in bombed-out factories and plants, 
children also did everything they could to help 
the country. For instance, the students and 
teachers of School No. 5 of the Avtozavodsky 
district collected 20,000 roubles for the Defense 
Fund we have described above. This money was 
used to build atank which was named Avtozavod- 
sky Student. 

Such are the facts of reality which suggest this 
obvious conclusion: the Peace Fund was spon- 
sored by people who had at one time contributed 
to the Defense Fund when the homeland was in 
danger. Aren’t the schoolchildren of wartime, 
who collected money for a tank, the most active 
contributors to the Peace Fund today? This, 
however, is a rhetorical question. 

It is significant that in our day all residents on 
newly built Sergei Tyulenin Street in the very 
same Avtozavodsky district have become a col- 
lective contributor to the Fund. The students of 
School No. 5 also continue the cause of their 
wartime mates. 

The people of Gorky are confident that plain 
working people are capable of averting war. To 
achieve this, however. they should not sit on 
their hands. They must fight and take concrete 
actions. It is best to work body and soul for the 
peace cause. 


He Was 


a Pioneer 


When the Seventh Symphony of Dmitry Shosta- 
kovich was being performed for the first time in 
Leningrad besieged by the Nazis a lean man with 
a crew-cut of sparse hair and an expression of 
utmost fatigue in his eyes which livened up only 
at the strains of music, was sitting among the 
audience in the hall of the Philharmonic Society. 
Just as many other listeners in the hall, he came 
to the concert right from the frontlines. That was 
one of the rare happy hours in the wartime life 
of the post orderly Pyotr Chechunev. 

All of the world’s news agencies reported the 
performance of Shostakovich’s new composition 
in besieged Leningrad to the accompaniment of 
Nazi artillery fire. The symphony, which called 
for resistance and aroused the people to a just war 
was broadcast over loudspeakers at the frontlines, 
infuriating the Nazis. At another time the Lenin- 
graders amazed the world by organizing a historic 
football match with a running commentary being 
broadcast to the frontlines. 

This was taking place in a city encircled by 
Nazi forces. which had almost no food and fuel. 

Chechnev listened to the symphony with bated 
breath like the rest of the audience and squeezed 
in his hand a key to his apartment. He had been 
given it by the state on Lhe eve of the war. His 
family was happy. But they had no time to move 
in. Ilis family ... his wife and three sons. Where 
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were they now? When the circle of the blockade 
had not yet closed around the city they were 
evacuated to the Urals. He knew, however, that 
the Nazis had ruthlessly bombed and strafed 
eastbound Soviet trains. 

At the recruiting station the ex-worker was is- 
sued not with a cartridge pouch but with a post 
orderly’s outfit. He tried to argue: he wanted to 
be a frontline soldier. Later, however, he realized 
that the life of a post orderly was no easier than 
that of a trench fighter. Though he often came to 
Leningrad from the frontlines, he never had time 
to drop in at his place. When the war was over, 
he never saw his home again: it had been demo- 
lished in an air raid. 

It was symbolic that he was chosen many years 
after to be awarded the first honorary medal of 
the Soviet Peace Fund in Leningrad. The Fund 
Board awards this medal to its best activists. 
The rank-and-file worker Chechnev became the 
first recipient of the Medal of Peace in Leningrad, 
a city famous for its internationalist tradi- 
tions. 

As far back as 1958 the foreman of an electri- 
cians’ team of the Krasny Vyborzhets Plant remit- 
ted his cash reward for an innovation to the 
Leningrad Regional Peace Committee.“We veteran 
workers,” he wrote in a letter, “are life-long sol- 
diers of peace. To defend peace is my compulsive 
desire.” This foreman was Pyotr Chechnev. No- 
body knew at the time what to do with his con- 
tribution: the Peace Fund was as yet non-existent. 
And it was called into being by the initiative of 
such enthusiasts. 

Chechnev contributed to the Fund a share of 
his earnings annually, on June 1, which is Inter- 
national Children’s Day. 
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peace cause. I want to commemorate in this way 
my countrymen and my near ones who died in the 


war....” 


Almost for a year the old worker labored for the 
peace cause and contributed hundreds of roubles 
to the Peace Fund. Those who hardly knew him 
wondered: “Why don’t you save for yourself? 
It may come in handy....” 

But his close friends were not surprised at all. 
“Yes, that’s quite like him. He is a man with 
an idea. If he has something on his mind, he'll 
never give up.” 

Pyotr Chechnev lives in Tchaikovsky Street 
near a house Lenin frequented as a young man 
in 18983. 

“Our street is a historic one,” Chechnev smiled. 
“One oughtn’t simply live on this street but 
lead a life that will leave a good memory no 
matter how little. Myself and my wife Lyubov 
Ilyinichna love people and love life but we hate, 
how should I put it. to overeat and to hoard 
up for its own sake....” 

He does not fit the traditional image of a pen- 
sioner: he has no liking for angling or picking 
mushrooms. is indifferent to soccer and _ ice- 
hockey, and never plays dominoes or cards. His 
passion is books, especially on science, astronomy 
in particular. He even corresponds with scientists, 
reads books on sociology and international rela- 
tions. and. of course. his favorite authors— 
Pushkin. Tolstoy. Yesenin. 

His interests are varied. It is not simple to 
argue with him. At times he is stubborn: 
“T like this but not that.” He showed me his cor- 
respondence with scientists about a school text- 
book of astronomy. I could not help a smile: 
“But you didn’t study it in your days!” 
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Chechnev, indeed, had no chance to finish a 
secondary school. As a boy of ten he already 
worked as a stoker on a smudgy paddle-boat ply- 
ine Lake Ladozhskoye—what school to think of? 

“So what?” he asked defiantly. “I’ve taken 
it in my stride. I’ve even found. as it seems to 
me, some methodological flaws in the textbook. 
[t’s not. of course, for me to judge the facts. 
This chapter, however, must have been placed 
before. It would be easicr to learn the stuff that 
way.” 

And indeed, at first specialists answered his 
leiters half-heartedly: “Your interest in astronomy 
is commendable, but....” The old man, however, 
pressed his point. At last letters became more 
respectful: it was net so easy to brush his argu- 
ments aside. And then a world-famous academ- 
ician presented him with a newly published 
textbook inscribed with a warm note of 
thanks. 

When Chechnev with his characteristic enthu- 
siasm started telling everybody about the Soviet 
Peace Fund, his work-mates joked: “Well, well, 
you’re brainwashing us again. But we do believe 
you: you must have read a mountain of books, 
written god knows how many letters and gone 
into every detail.” 

That was quite true. Chechnev never gets start- 
ed ona job without a thorough background study. 
He has little trust in words and examines every 
question from all its aspects. Is he hair-splitting? 
Perhaps. But such people are, asa rule, depend- 
able even if hard to deal with for some. Their 
consistency and punctuality can only be envied. 
Chechnev’s working day, as he calls his daily 
routine of a pensioner, is accurately planned. 
There is a time for everything—morning calis- 
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thenics, reading, a visit to his plant, going to 
an opera house or a drama theater. 

He calls himself jokingly a “life-long soldier”. 
In war-time, however, he did in fact civilian 
work, delivering letters to the frontlines. He 
did this work under enemy fire, defying bombing 
and shelling at the risk of his life. Once he spent 
two nights at a stretch on the ice of Lake Ladozh- 
skoye when his truck carrying mail had been 
hit by Junkers. 

Chechnev wants his three sons— Victor, Leonid 
and Vladimir—never to suffer anything like the 
hardships and privations he had experienced 
himself, and peaceful skies above their homes 
and the whole world to exist forever. 

The old worker takes his stand at a machine- 
tool, ignoring his age and handles it as easily 
as in bygone days. Money orders with a terse 
note “From Chechnev tothe Peace Fund” contin- 
ue to arrive in Moscow, as usual. 


At the World’s 
End 


t 7 


I was going to fly to Chukotka. As is known, 
this north-eastern “corner” of Asia comes nearest 
to the 49th State of the United States—Alaska. 
A substantial part of Soviet territory is situated 
east of the 180th meridian in the Western Hemis- 
phere. A fleeting glance at the map is enough to 
see that. 

Chukotka viewed at close range is a realm of 
endless tundra and countless lakes, stark moun- 
tains and permafrost, where, as old-timers put 
it, “winter lasts 12 months, the rest is summer”. 
Such is the severe nature of this land. In our 
days, however, it is also an important economic 
region of the Soviet Union, a large national 
district with the capital Anadyr. A few ethnic 
minorities live here as one friendly family. 
Local inhabitants mine gold and coal, catch fish 
and hunt furs and are stubbornly looking for oil 
deposits. I happened to visit such out-of-the-way 
places where even local newsmen are rare guests. 
This would add interest, as I thought, to my 
meeting with Peace Fund activists living, as one 
of them wrote, “at the world’s end”. This was 
a letter of reflection on the destiny of the Chukchi, 
a small northern people, on what benefits Soviet 
government gave them and why the Chukchi, 
like all people on earth, are concerned for the 
destiny of the world. 
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...l[t was a second week that helicopters circled 
over the taiga in search of two young geologists 
who had come to these parts but recently and 
violated one of the severe laws of the Arctic: 
they went hunting lightly dressed, without a com- 
pass and sufficient provisions, as if they were 
going on a picnic in a forest near Moscow.... 
The Arctic is merciless towards such happy-go- 
lucky fellows. The rescue parties flew home only 
when a thick fog crawled in from the Bering Sea. 
At such times only the siren of a distant beacon 
could be heard on this side of the broad Anadyr 
estuary. Its powerful plaintive sounds floated 
over the tundra and the sea. They could be heard 
on ships sailing out into the Bering Sea and would 
perhaps help the two strayed fellows to hit the 
right track. 

The old Chukchi Yppylyo who was shepherding 
reindeer in the Agtatkuul tundra joined in the 
search along with other reindeer breeders of his 
team. But the missing men, emaciated and un- 
shaven, their clothes torn to shreds, were found by 
a helicopter crew. At first they were placed under 
the care of compassionate Chukchi women and 
then handed over to doctors. Within a week 
the young geologists were in good shape again 
but they had learned a lesson they would never 
forget. 

It was Yppylyo who had written the letter 
from “the world’s end”. A man of seventy, an age 
almost unthinkable at one time for an aboriginal 
Chukchi, he wondered why one could nearly die 
from hunger in the tundra full of nourishing 
plant roots and grasses. Right before my eyes 
he dug out what seemed at first glance a plain 
root and asked me to sample it. “This alone is 
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enough to last one for half a month and hold 
out,” the old man said. 

Yppylyo had long enjoyed the benefit of a pen- 
sion paid by the collective farm to retired mem- 
bers out of its own funds. He had raised his sons 
and given them an education.,One of them graduat- 
ed from the Institute of the Northern Peoples 
in Leningrad and became a teacher, another was 
a veterinary surgeon on their collective farm, 
the third also worked there as a reindeer farm 
foreman. His name is Akanto. He is a sturdy, 
bright and agile lad, without peer in catching 
a reindeer with a lasso. 

Yet the old man could not live quietly in town, 
in a brick house with a bathroom, as becomes 
a pensioner. He came back to Akanto and plead- 
ed, “Please, sonny, take me with you to the 
reindeer, speak to the farm chairman about me. 
Ill die without them and the tundra....” 

The farm chairman Valkune understood Yppy- 
lyo. He is an educated man, an economist. He 
still remembers how before the advent of Soviet 
power in these parts Chukchi old folks took their 
own lives according to an ancient custom or asked 
their near ones to kill them so that feeble people 
could not be a burden to their tribe. This was 
how Valkune’s grandfather and great-grandfather 
and other old people from neighboring camps 
ended their days. Such things are inconceivable 
in our days. But they were a grim reality in the 
past. 

The new government came to the Chukchi in 
the image of cheerful and determined young 
people who had no fear of witchdoctors—sha- 
mans—at all. They were teachers, doctors, veter- 
inarians. In the first place the Soviet government 
abolished the savage ancient customs. “There are 
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no redundant people among us. All must live 
as long as they please to the joy of all of us.” 

Yppylyo remembered how he slowly spelt out 
the first word in the language of the Chukchi who 
had no alphabet of their own before he arrival of 
these people. He also recalled how he first heard 
a voice over the radio. It was quite an experience. 
There was a funny episode connected with the 
radio. The young Yppylyo could have been pro- 
secuted for his part in it. He felt verysorry for the 
invisible little people languishing, as he thought, in 
the talking box. One night he wormed his way 
into the club where the radioset was kept and 
smashed it. After that he slept peacefully at 
home with a clear conscience. He had done his 
duty. It is over forty years since then but his 
life-long friend Aivenau, who nevermisses a chance 
to crack a joke, often recalls this episode, 
chuckling and slapping his hands on his knees. 
This usually happens at night during long and 
circumstantial.northern tea parties where Chukchis 
consume at a sitting almost as much tea as Euro- 
pe’s leading tea-drinking nations—the Irish and 
the British—do in two weeks. 

But what about now? Yppylyo has a TV set 
(“We watch programmes from Moscow,” he said 
proudly), and a top-class radioset at home. On his 
trips to the tundra he takes along a transistor 
radio of the VEF factory in Riga. Once when he 
was taking a rest near a small fire which filled 
his tired feet with pleasant warmth he heard 
a broadcast in Chukchi about the Soviet Peace 
Fund. He wondered not at those who willingly 
gave their money to help other people but why 
such an idea had never occurred to him earlier. 

What was more, he had an example before his 
own eyes. This was the wonderful Young Pioneer 
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House built in Anadyr with funds raised by 
schoolchildren throughout the country who had 
collected scrap metal for industry. 

On the next day Yppylyo came to his son: 

“Akanto, I need 100 roubles.” 

“What for, Dad?” the latter asked in surprise, 
and took a few notes from a casket. 

The.obld man felt he had to edify his offspring. 

“Do you live well?” he inquired. 

“Yes, I do. Why?” 

“Think hard. There is another people, a war 
is going on, and people are having a rough time. 
Help them.... Let’s do it together. That’s nothing 
to us.” 

Akanto lit his pipe and pushed the casket 
towards his father. 

“Take as much as you please, Dad.” 

“Good boy, Akanto!” 

In Yppylyo’s apartment where the floor and 
walls are covered with reindeer hides I caught 
sight of an unknown rifle. 

“A Winchester,” the old man explained. “A good 
gun, to be sure. There were quite a few Americans 
here in the twenties. They traded with us. Some 
were good people and some were bad. They sup- 
plied the Chukchi with lavish quantities of ‘fire 
water’, as whisky was called here, and took away 
the finest furs in exchange. And do you know 
whom I met in these parts recently? Americans 
again. I was visiting my daughter in the village 
of Markovo and saw a delegation boarding a plane. 
I came up to them and said, ‘All right’. They 
were quite surprised and tapped me on the shoul- 
der. They were scientists.” 

When I was taking leave, Yppylyo told me: 
“Just a minute, I’ve something else to tell you. 
I’ve persuaded two fellows from the Russian 
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€at beacon to work for the Peace Fund. You'll 
hardly go there however....” 

I recalled these words of Yppylyo’s in the 
tundra when I had almost lost my way. Having 
decided to take a short-cut on my way to the 
camp of geologists who had helped me in my 
travels over the tundra I went towards the sea 
along the diagonal instead of following the mean- 
dering course of the river Agtatkuul. At first 
everything was simple and clear. I walked over 
the springy picturesque carpet of wet soil strewn 
with violet, brown and yellow flowers. Little by 
little, however, its motley pattern began to seem 
surprisingly monotonous and devoid of any visible 
landmarks. What was worse, a fog settled on and 
quickly veiled the skyline. Where was I to go? 

Wishing to hear a human voice I switched on 
a portable transistor. The difference between the 
local and Moscow time was ten hours. The ill- 
reputed 180th meridian confusing seamen about 
dates was somewhere to the east. 

There was nothing on the air, however, but 
rustling and crackling. Not a single sound came 
on either from the Eastern or the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

All of a sudden the silence of the tundra was 
rent by a deafening Morse code signal: dot-dash- 
dot; dash-dot-dash.... I remembered what Yp- 
pylyo had said about the Russian Cat. Could 
that be a signal from the famous beacon on a spit 
of land of the same name at the exit to the Bering 
Sea? I adjusted the antenna and turned my steps 
as though mesmerized in the direction of the 
radio beacon, which proved to be quite a short 
way off. 

My unsuspecting saviors were two young men: 
senior technician Anatoly Leushkin and techni- 
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cian Vladimir Kolontsov. They had been living 
here at the edge of the mainland with their 
wives and children for two years. Each family 
has a house and a large TV set which receives 
Moscow telecasts via communication satellites. 
The beacon has excellent up-to-date electronic 
equipment. On the day of my arrival Leushkin 
with a,solemn- expression on his face made the fol- 
lowing entry in the beacon log: “The Russian Cat 
has been visited by a journalist for the first time.” 

“We saw a polar bear the day before yesterday, 
also for the first time,” his wife Valentina in - 
formed me. 

Leushkin belongs to the young generation of 
native inhabitants of the Far East. “I’ve been 
to Kamchatka, off Canadian shores, on Cape 
Dezhnev, but never got further than Komso- 
molsk-on-Amur in the Eastern Hemisphere,” he 
told me. When I mentioned the name of Yppylyo, 
the young men were confused: “Our contributions 
to the Fund are very modest, a mere 40 roubles. 
Not worth writing about at all. No praise is too 
high for the old man, however....” 

“But we’re sure they will hear about us in the 
Board of the Peace Fund,” Kolontsov smiled. 
“Take our word for that.” 

Soon a motor launch came, bringing food sup- 
plies and fuel. Before long I was back at Anadyr. 

Here I called on the Chairwoman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the District Soviet, Lina 
Tynnel, a Chukchi. “At the turn of the century,” 
she told me, “there were only 6,000 Chukchis in 
tsarist Russia. Today Anadyr has a population of 
11,000, including Chukchis, Russians, Ukrainians 
Eskimos, Tatars, etc....” 

The small northern people is making rapid 
economic and cultural progress. 
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“We have recently commissioned ‘Chukotka’s 
never setting Sun’ which is our pet name for the 
Bilibino Atomic Power Plant,” she went on. 
“It is producing not only electricity but also 
heat, which is a blessing for the neighboring areas. 
This is, after all, one of the coldest places on 
earth. The heat will be supplied to homes and 
hot-houses. where vegetables and fruit areigrown....” 

Yppylyo was quite right when he told me that 
Anadyr is “Just like any other town I’ve seen 
in the pictures”. One can see here “color dreams” 
as the Chukchi call motion pictures, take a rest 
at the community center, and have a hearty meal 
at a restaurant. The regular conveniences of 
urban life. In this permafrost area, however, with 
not so much as a shrub, not to speak of a tree, 
with no quarries to get stone from, this routine 
life is a majestic achievement made by incredible 
efforts of these brave and proud people. 

All around it the endless tundra still rolls 
away beyond the skyline. This is a land of pristine 
beauty which is still far from conquered by man, 
a land largely unexplored as yet and shrouded 
in mystery. 


A Rendezvous 
in the Kick-in-de-Kock 
Tower 


Making a film about medieval times, Soviet 
directors and cameramen more and more often 
come to work on location in Tallinn, the capital 
of the Estonian Republic. The old city has pre- 
served over the centuries the beauty of its narrow 
lanes, Gothic cathedrals, and ancient houses. 
Perhaps they are not as comfortable as new build- 
ings going up as complete neighborhoods today, 
but local residents lovingly protect these relics 
of the past. 

Tallinn is one of a few Soviet cities in which 
teams of chimney-sweeps are still plying their 
trade. Formerly this was an inconspicuous trade, 
but today their appearance on the street makes 
people smile good-naturedly: “Are our chimneys 
alright? Still smoking?” 

...A team of chimney-sweeps are walking on 
a Tallinn street, from house to house. Suddenly, 
a scooter loudly snorts like a prancing horse and 
comes to an abrupt halt at their feet. After 
a moment of confusion the rider falls into the 
arms of his comrades. Of course, that is the old 
chap Evald back from a holiday. Wanted to 
make a surprise? Then we're sorry, man, your 
suit will have to be dry-cleaned. We didn’t 
mean that.... 

The artist Edgar Valter, who watched the 
incident, lost no time to draw it in his pad. 
A merry, good-natured picture will appear either 
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in a republican newspaper or in ‘the Krokodil, 
a sharp-tongued magazine of humor and satire. 

The artist is strolling through the city which 
gladdens his eye at every spot. His quick sketches 
in which one easily recognizes the familiar out- 
lines of ancient houses, cathedrals and towers are 
a declaration of love to this beautiful city. 

The towers of Tallinn.... They are the first to 
welcome the sunrise and the last to see the end 
of the day. It is hard to imagine the Estonian 
capital without them. Vana Toomas is a favorite 
place for dates and the Stout Margaret, a squat 
powerful tower of stone masonry, where polit- 
ical prisoners languished in bourgeois times, is 
frequented by children who like to play here. 
The Kick-in-de-Kéck tower (“drop in at a kit- 
chen” in Dutch) has of late won a special name 
for itself among local people and visitors to the 
city. It is a site of art exhibitions and concerts 
of organ music. 

Box-office returns from these concerts and 
exhibitions are often contributed to the Soviet 
Peace Fund. Edgar Valter was one of the first 
to set an example in this matter. 

At an exhibition of his paintings in Kick-in- 
de-Kock he was overjoyed to see his works selling 
like hot cakes. However, he did not count his 
receipts. Valter had long made up his mind to 
contribute the whole sum to the assistance of the 
Vietnamese people. “In general I prefer to pres- 
ent my paintings as gifts rather than sell them,” 
he said. “I earn my living by book illustration 
and cartoons. This, however, is a special occa- 
sion....” 

At another exhibition in the Artists’ Club 
almost 80 Estonian artists held a collective dis- 
play of 160 paintings. Within an hour four of 
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Valter’s studies were bought by admirers of his 
art. 

Is he the most successful and best-known artist 
in the Republic? 

“Nonsense! Not at all!” he protested. “Mind you 
don’t write so. I simply exhibited the best of 
what I had. Saying, of course, what I paint for 
myself. Everything began from my acquaintance 
with charming Olga Lauristin. She converted me 
to become a supporter of the Peace Fund....” 

Lauristin is the Chairwoman of the Republican 
Fund Promotion Committee, a well-known per- 
sonality in Estonia. A professional revolutionary, 
she lived through a hard period of imprisonment 
and exile in the years of bourgeois government. 

After the restoration of Soviet power in Estonia 
in 1940* Olga’s husband, Johannes Lauristin 
was elected Chairman of Estonia’s Council of 
People’s Commissars. 

This man had an eventful life. He was not only 
a politician, but also a journalist, a writer, and 
a scientist. The bourgeois government of Estonia 
kept him in jail from 1923 to 1938, ignoring the 
fact that the young revolutionary had been elect- 
ed to parliament shortly before his detention. 

Since the early days of the Great Patriotic 
War of the Soviet people against the Nazi aggres- 
sors J. Lauristin devoted all his time to defense 
of the city against Nazi attacks. The Tallinn 
naval base held out for two months and four days. 
Its evacuation began on August 28, 1941 when 
street fighting was going on in the republic’s 
capital. 


* Prior to the Great October Socialist Revolution 
Estonia and other Baltic states—Latvia and Lithuania— 
had been part of the Russian Empire. Soviet government 
was first established there in 1917.—Ed. 
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Nazi broadcasts declared for all the world to 
hear that no Soviet ship would be allowed to 
reach her destination. The Nazis concentrated in 
the Tallinn area large forces of the Luftwaffe 
and long-range artillery, and the sea literally 
swarmed with mines. What was more, Soviet 
ships had practically no air support. Neverthe- 
less, most of them reached Leningrad. J. Lauristin 
lost his life in the early hours of this heroic voyage. 
When his ship was sinking, he was helping to 
rescue women and children. 

“When I met Olga Lauristin,” Valter told me, 
“IT decided to give whatever help I could to the 
organization headed by so remarkable a woman. 
I began doing posters for the Fund, gratuitously, 
of course....” 

It was also gratuitously that he a-ted as my 
guide during my visit to small, cv -tonia 
which has a population of about 1,500,/") . +s 
is a rich land. Its deposits of combustible slate 
alone run into 6,000 million tons. It is used to 
fuel two giant power stations in the north-western 
USSR—the Estonian and the Baltic. Their tall 
stacks and new buildings housing powerful ma- 
chinery are seen from afar. 

“Do you know how much Estonia’s industrial 
output has grown since 1940?” Edgar asked me. 
“Forty-two times according to accurate estimates. 
Take another aspect of local life—medical service. 
Formerly—I still remember that—there was only 
one doctor for a large district.... Today there are 
37 doctors and 101 medium-level medical per- 
sonnel per 10,000 population in Estonia.... Would 
you like to see one of our best collective farms? 
Let’s go there. It’s quite near the city.” 

The road lay through a forest, past the suburbs 
of Tallinn, where every house was unlike another. 
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Tallinn residents who have settled here seem 
to compete in the exquisiteness of the forms and 
finish of their dwellings. 

Finally we saw the Baltic Sea. Quite shallow 
near the shore studded with giant boulders, it 
extended northward through a wide strait offer- 
ing a view of friendly Finnish shores. 

The Kirov Collective Fishery where we came 
was really a first-class enterprise. It is known not 
only in Estonia but throughout the Soviet Union. 
Its bases, facilities, workshops, housing quarters, 
and kindergartens stretch for many miles along 
the shoreline. It has a large flotilla of ocean-going 
and offshore trawlers operating not only in the 
Baltic but in the far-away areas of the Atlantic 
as well. The fishery earns a few score million 
roubles in annual income. 

Valter could not help making a few sketches. 
For a time he seemed to forget about me. I looked 
into his album and saw scenes which had somehow 
escaped my attention. A shaggy pup teasing 
a proud-looking staid goose, a tiny girl pushing 
a pram under the eye of a Saint Bernard. How 
keen and observant is the eye of an artist! 

Valter is one of many Estonian art workers 
who often turn their minds to the subject of 
peace. Among them are the young singer Peeter 
Tooma, the organist Rolf Uusv4li, the Professor 
of Art Evald Okas, the photographer Juri Tenson, 
the composer Mati Kuulberg. They assist as much 
as they can the activities of the Peace Fund, 
giving concerts, reading lectures, and holding 
exhibitions. 

Everyone in Estonia remembers the concerts in 
the Philharmonic Society given by the People’s 
Artist of the USSR, Georg Ots, and the star 
singer Heli Laarts. The box-office returns were 
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contributed to the Peace Fund. Estonians love 
music. Concerts at the State Philharmonic Society 
draw more than 700,000 listeners each year, 
almost one half of the republic’s population. 
Tens of thousands of singers assemble for pictu- 
resque song festivals in a special “song field”. 
Mass choral singing is traditional in Estonia. 

Valter is one of the most enthusiastic artists in 
the republic. Today he may be in his studio on 
the sixth floor, and tomorrow on Saaremaa Island 
showing his paintings and book illustrations to 
fishermen. He listens to their opinion, accepts 
advice, and rarely argues. On the next day he 
may be at his easel in some hamlet outside Tal- 
linn. 

We are sitting in Edgar Valter’s apartment. 
Drinking fragrant coffee, I am examining his 
works—a riot of colors and rich phantasy. Camera- 
men from the German Democratic Republic 
making a film about contributors to the Peace 
Fund showed these paintings on TV. A guitar 
player floating on waves of music, a horse in 
a fool’s cap. A grotesque picture of himself 
astride a donkey adorned with a bow of ribbon. 

“You have asked me why I so willingly present 
my works as gifts,” Edgar said, and added after 
a moment’s thought: “But is it not for people 
that we make our paintings? For them alone, 
to be sure. It’s too early for me to think of the art 
museums.... As for my assistance to the Fund 
I’m motivated by my confidence that everyone 
must help peace with the means available and 
I’m doing just that. This is not philanthropy 
but the duty of an internationalist as I interpret 
it with regard to myself.” 

Hfis motto is: do something useful today and 
tomorrow, every day. Art is intolerant of a life 
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of leisure, no achievement must be given 
up. 
Edgar hopes that visitors will again admire 
his paintings exhibited in the Kick-in-de-Kock 
tower or in the Saaremaa community center. 

And he, a shortish man with the typical look 
of an artist, will be standing somewhere in a cor- 
ner and watching excitedly. His working life 
which began at a young age has taught him to be 
modest. In 1944 he went to work as a teenager 
to help support his family of ten. He was a house 
painter and a printshop worker but he never 
dreamt of becoming an artist. 

...And then—what a delightful moment!—he 
stood at a printing press watching his first draw- 
ings and cartoons coming off the press. 

It was not until many years later, however, 
that he won real recognition. 


When May Day 


Comes 


It is May in Moscow.... The first lilac will soon 
burst into blossom in the public garden in front 
of the Bolshoi. The trees will turn green in the 
parks. I know that if I happen to be in Moscow, 
I will again visit these places in the early days 
of May on the eve of Victory Day. I shall come 
for a meeting of war veterans, stand aloof and 
watch them.... 

I have been visiting these meetings since that 
day in May, so memorable for me, when ], still 
a student, caught sight of a lonely, melancholy 
man in the middle of a crowd of excited men and 
women with sparkling military medals on their 
chests. He was holding a poster with the number 
of his unit and looking hopefully at the faces 
of passing people. He told me that he was a teacher 
from Odessa. In 1941 only thirty men of his divi- 
sion managed to fight their way out of a Nazi 
encirclement. He was one of them. He said that 
this was perhaps his last visit to the traditional 
meeting place: his age was telling on him, and 
he had heart trouble. 

Later I met an official of a town Soviet from 
the Tula region, an ex-pilot of an Il-2 attack 
plane, which the Nazis dubbed “Schwarzer Tod” 
(black death). His Air Force school graduated 
164 pilots in 1944. Only four of them were alive 
at the end of the war. Two meet regularly to 
this day.... 
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And still there seemed to be more smiles than 
tears in the crowd of war veterans. These people 
of tragic experience were quite happy to meet 
with their wartime comrades, at times unexpcect- 
edly. They were overjoyed with spring and with 
life, showing each other old and new photos. 
“Oh, your son has grown up so!” “Ivan, you’ve 
put on flesh like our company’s sergeant-major 
Zvorykin. Do you remember him?” “And you, old 
man, are still as thin as the handle of a mine 
detector!” 

Once I watched a meeting of women snipers. 
From a distance they looked like cheerful and 
perky schoolgirls. Ishould admit I did not know 
then that a women’s sniper school had been set 
up near Moscow in wartime. 

It was then that I met Oksana Ryss from Odes- 
sa. She went to fight in the frontlines on the first 
day of the war. She was wounded in March 1945, 
two months before victory. Before it happened, 
however, her 110th Nazi—that was her sniper’s 
record—was hit and fell into the chilly waters of 
the Vistula. 

I had no idea then that I had made the acquaint- 
ance of Oksana Ryss, though not personally, 
shortly after the war when I as a boy who had 
hardly learned to read started collecting pictures 
of war heroes. I cut the picture of a girl sniper 
with pencilled eyebrows out of the February 1945 
issue of the Ogonyok magazine. At that time her 
surname was Barkovskaya. 

A quarter-century later I suddenly came upon 
the same photograph among the family relics in 
the apartment of my woman acquaintance who 
worked at the regional office of the Znaniye 
(Knowledge) Society. 

“Is that you?” I asked in disbelief. 
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“Yours truly, indeed, I can hardly believe it 
myself after so many years.” 

“You know, I wrote about you in one of my 
school compositions....” 

“Why about me? Why not about Lyudmila 
Pavlichenko, or about Zaitsev?” 

These names are really well known to everybody 
in the USSR. They are famous Soviet snipers, 
Heroes of the Soviet Union. Lyudmila Pavli- 
chenko has gone down in the history of World 
War II as a woman sniper who had the largest 
number of killed Nazis to her credit—309. Before 
the war she had nothing in common with military 
matters and worked at a scientific library. When 
the war broke out she volunteered to go to the 
frontlines. She hit her first Nazi in fighting near 
her native city of Odessa. Later she often lay in 
ambush, defying the mortal risk, on the sun- 
scorched land of Sevastopol. 

In 1942 a Soviet youth delegation visited Great 
Britain and the United States, which were Soviet 
allies in the war. A friendship meeting was held 
in Detroit. So many of those present were willing 
to take the floor that each of the speakers was 
allowed only a few minutes. 

The sniper Lyudmila Pavlichenko—young and 
stately, with many military orders on her chest— 
mounted the floor.;Without any diplomatic subtle- 
ties she shouted to the audience: “Men! American 
men! How long will you hold on to the skirts of 
your American women? It is time to open the 
second front!” 

“Lyudmila was not only an excellent shot but 
also a splendid, smart woman,” Ryss noted. “Her 
remark was greeted with a storm of applause. 
I asked her later how it had entered into her 
head to make such a biting statement. She told 
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me that when she saw the well-tailored black 
dinner-jackets in front of her she vividly imag- 
ined her comrades who were at that very moment 
probably dying in rain-flooded trenches, defending 
not only their own homes but distant America as 
well.” 

Unlike Pavlichenko, however, Oksana Ryss is 
not oné of the 113 Heroes of the Soviet Union 
whose native town is Odessa. But her soldier’s 
Orders of Glory of two degrees are evidence of 
her military valor. ller favorite decoration, howe- 
ver, is the simple medal For Valor, the first one 
and hence as dear as the first love. 

How did she become a sniper? Indeed, her 
military instructor at school usually commented 
sadly: “The girl always shoots wide of the mark....” 
It was an anxious period when war was imminent 
and military training was included in the school 
curricula. 

The war, however, made her a completely 
different person. In 1944 the Central Committee 
of the Komsomol awarded her, an excellent train- 
ee of the women’s sniper school, a rifle inscribed 
with her own name, which was an honor bestowed 
on the sharp-shooters. 

Oksana’s war record had begun at a much 
earlier time. At first she was a nurse at a hospital 
near Pervomaiskoye. She started her first shift 
on June 26, 1941. 

Then there was the evacuation and endless 
Nazi air raids.... 

“No spectacle is more terrible than an air raid 
on a hospital train,” she reminisced. “Everybody 
tries to hide in holes and clefts in the ground away 
from the train. We nurses, however, run to the 
carriages to carry wounded men to safety. We girls 
were strong enough but we felt feeble from fear. 
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Six of us could hardly carry one wounded man. 
And all around us there was fire and hissing of 
bomb splinters....” 

“The excellent sniper of the army,” as Oksana 
was named later, was a hard-working nurse in 
a military hospital and never thought of changing 
her army speciality. But once a mother near mad 
with grief brought to the hospital her little child 
whose body was ripped by a burst of machine- 
gun fire. She pleaded with the doctors to bring 
the kid back to life. The young nurse was shocked. 
She took a firm decision to become a sniper and 
take vengeance on the cruel, hateful enemies. 
She lay in ambush for hundreds of hours. It was 
a time without end when she had to lie still as 
a mouse and after a shot was showered with mines 
and shells, while she gnawed at the ground, hop- 
ing there would not be a direct hit. 

“He who says that he isnot afraid of war knows 
nothing about it,’ Oksana recited a verse of 
Yulia Drunina, a poetess who also was in the front- 
lines during the Great Patriotic War. War is 
terrible. But Oksana took part in attacks of tank- 
borne infantry, went with reconnaissance parties 
to capture a “tongue”, fought side by side with 
men. A first-rate sniper was not obligated to do 
that at all. 

“That was the only way to overcome fear,” 
Oksana explained. “There was yet another reason 
why I joined in fighting along with men. All 
of us girls, irrespective of our military specialities, 
were ‘sisters’ to our wounded soldiers. Even when 
we went hunting Nazis together with my partner 
Lydia Leshcheva from the Urals we carried more 
dressing materials than ammunition.” 

Oksana was severely wounded when trying to 
help a wounded officer. And she saved and drag- 
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ged to safety quite a few other wounded men on 
her way back from an ambush. 

“We career soldiers had special affection for 
girls in trench-coats.” This was told me once by 
Army General Pavel Batov, Chairman of the 
Soviet War Veterans’ Committee, who had fought 
against the fascist rebels in defense of the Spa- 
nish Republic as-a member of the international 
brigade, and is a World War II veteran. “It 
was incredibly difficult even to us men to fight 
that terrible war, and to them it was one hundred 
times as hard. I recall women pilots of the night 
bomber regiment. How many heroines there were 
in that women’s unit! I think affectionately of 
girl snipers and medical nurses. The contribu- 
tion the girl soldiers made to our common victory 
was tremendous. I often recollect what a French 
pilot of the Normandie-Néman Regiment said: 
“The flowers of the world ... | would place them 
all at the feet of the Russian woman.” 

Today it is peacetime. Is it possible to tell 
a war heroine of yesterday from thousands of 
other women? Perhaps only by medal ribbons 
on her chest. But many of such heroines never 
wear their decorations on weekdays. And one can- 
not recognize them by a “military bearing” because 
they have none. It was only dire necessity, the 
great common misfortune that had befallen the 
country that compelled them to put on a trench- 
coat in wartime. Visiting Oksana Ryss in her 
apartment, however, I sensed immediately that 
she was a true war veteran with rich frontline 
experience. The walls were hung with photographs 
of her wartime friends and one of them showed 
her sitting on a tank with a rifle in her hands. 
That was the very same photo from the Ogonyok 
magazine. 
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This woman is remarkable for her readiness 
to come to the aid of people in plight without 
a moment’s hesitation. What is more, it is her 
character trait which she developed in wartime 
and will preserve for the rest of her life. 

Many years later the regional newspaper Zna- 
mya Kommunizma (The Banner of Communism) 
published a feature story about her under the 
title “At the Service of Humanity”. This is an 
apt definition for the spirit of such people as 
Oksana Hyss. I have long noticed that she put 
this spirit in other people and energized them 
with a desire to do good. 

Once she came to a meeting of the personnel of 
a railway hospital. She wore no medals and was 
dressed in a plain well-tailored suit. She told 
the audience of the activities of the Soviet Peace 
Fund. Not all of the doctors and nurses knew of 
its existence and its purposes. 

“There are still quite a few people on earth 
who need our aid. They will draw added strength 
from their awareness of our personal concern 
about their misfortunes and worries.... To help 
a destitute family, a child burned by napalm, 
a peasant whose crops have been destroyed by 
defoliants in an air raid is well within our powers. 
This is one of the tasks of the Peace 
Fund.” 

Many of those listening to her were the daugh- 
ters, wives and sisters of seamen delivering aid to 
the people of Vietnam, the victims of the Israeli 
aggression or a quake disaster in a far-away coun- 
try. As they learned now, part of this aid came 
from the Soviet Peace Fund. 

On that day they remitted more than 800 
roubles to the head officeof the Peace Fund at 
10, Kropotkinskaya Street in Moscow. 
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Oksana Ryss told me more about local Fund 
activists. 

“Take, for instance, the Kamak family. Almost 
all of its twelve members work. Once its head, 
Stepan Kamak, visited me. 

““We want to contribute to the Peace Fund 
the earnings of my family for three days—216 
roubles,” he said. 

“His wife Alexandra Kamak became my first 
assistant....” 

My acquaintance with the activities of the 
Peace Fund gave me an opportunity to meet many 
interesting Soviet men and women. Ryss and 
myself visited the family of Natalia Bulba, 
a doctor. Once she came to Moscow and brought 
to the office of the Soviet Peace Fund her family 
jewels: gold rings and brooches, an emerald brace- 
let, a necklace, etc. They had been handed down 
from one generation to another and cherished as 
family relics. She was their last owner and dis- 
posed of them motivated by her profound feelings 
and clear awareness of her goal. 

Before assessing the price of the jewels and 
depositing them in a bank, they had been photo- 
graphed on a color film. Anyone can see their 
photos in a large album kept in the office of 
the Soviet Peace Fund. It also contains photos of 
many other beautiful objects contributed to the 
Fund by residents of Moscow, Kiev, Leningrad, 
and other towns. Some of them were bought by 
museums which remitted the money to the bank 
account of the Peace Fund. 

I asked Oksana Ryss if she as a war veteran 
would like to forget her tragic wartime experi- 
ences. 

“No, I can’t help my memory,” she said. “And 
schoolchildren wouldn’t let me, anyway. They 
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are eager to listen to war veterans for hours. 
Speaking in general, memory is a source of power 
in man. It stirs in us war veterans not so much 
recollections of our youth spent in the frontlines 
and the chores of trench life but a desire to help 
people escape such ugly experiences. 

“I’m sorry,” she smiled, “I’m talking like an 
orator. But I can’t help it.” 

...When Oksana was wounded and fell into 
the trench unconscious her comrades thought 
there was no hope for her. For three days she was 
kept in a field hospital without any hope of 
survival. But her young body and strong will, 
her desire to live to see victory helped her 
to pull through. She was assigned to a reserve 
regiment where she served until the end of 
the war. 

She was pensioned off as a war invalid. Howe- 
ver, she hated to bea pensioner at the age of 26. 
She struggled desperately for a full-blooded life, 
strictly following medical advice and training to 
get back into shape, and literally revived herself. 
Before long she went to work at the Odessa 
Higher Nautical School.... She made a voyage to 
the Antarctic with one of the first Soviet whaling 
parties. During that long and distant voyage she 
realized that her real calling was to work among 
people. She is never tired of association with 
them. 

She works now at the Znaniye Society, which 
disseminates information on scientific and tech- 
nological achievements, is a competent lecturer, 
and member of the regional Peace Fund promotion 
committee. 

When May comes Oksana Ryss puts on her 
orders and medals in accordance with a tradition 
of war veterans. If time permits she comes to 
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Moscow for a meeting with her wartime friends 
of the 51st Army. 

...L see in my mind’s eye a bright day in May 
in Moscow, old people in plain field shirts, old 
tunics or pea-jackets waiting for one another in 
front of the Bolshoi, and at other traditional sites 
where meetings of war veterans are usually held. 

They become fewer with every passing year. 

When no war veterans remain among us, we 
their children and grandchildren will come there 

They bequeathed peace to us. 


A Rockefeller 
from Nakhodka 


I was flying to yet another of my heroes. This 
time my destination was the Far Eastern port of 
Nakhodka, a large and beautiful town. For the 
inhabitants of Magadan situated in the north of 
the Soviet Far East these parts are a far south 
like'the Caucasus is, say, to the Muscovites. After 
a four hours’ flight to Khabarovsk I changed 
planes for a further journey. It was a veritable 
spring at Khabarovsk: the trees again broke into 
leaf at the end of October. This was an unusual 
phenomenon for these parts, but the Soviet Far 
East, which extends for over 5,000 kilometers 
from north to south, is lavish with contrasts. 
When bitter frosts and snow blizzards are reign- 
ing at one of its ends, the Sikhote-Alin taiga is in 
full bloom at the other end. 

Enjoying the sun and the warmth I was nagged 
by misgivings lest I should find my hero at 
Nakhodka. Indeed, he might have left for a holi- 
day or on business. 

At Nakhodka my apprehensions seemed at first 
to be justified. Anany Khristoforov did not live 
at the address written in my note-book. I had 
to rely on a time-tested method: to ask his neigh- 
bors. In the wooden village surviving from the 
old Nakhodka they knew him. Here he was 
called simply “Uncle Sasha”.” 

“He went to visit a friend a few days ago,” 
an old woman basking in the sun near a wicket- 
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gate, told me. “He is living with him as a lodger 
or a family friend. He offered a young couple to 
live in his apartment in a new house.” 

It was not before nightfall that I found Khris- 
toforov resting at home before a night shift. 

An elderly man with a round head and a crew 
cut answered the door. When I introduced myself, 
he was‘ em bartassed: 

“Have you really travelled so far to see me?” 

It was not easy to involve him in a conversa- 
tion: he proved to be extremely shy. 

He is of Chuvash nationality, was’ born 
and raised in a village on the bank of a small 
tributary of the Volga. In 1935 he was drafted into 
the army and served with the frontier guards on 
the Soviet Far Eastern border. Since then he had 
been living in these parts without a break. This 
is how it happened. In January 1938 he was 
demobbed. At the railway station in the town 
of Ussuriisk an audience of ex-servicemen was 
addressed by a portly colonel and a representative 
of the town Soviet. 

“Who is willing to stay in the east? Everybody 
will be given a job to his liking,” they announced. 

This was a common scene, which had the fol- 
lowing meaning. In the USSR demobbed service- 
men enjoy the attention of society. They are 
guaranteed jobs and educational opportunities. 
Almost in all arms and services young men are 
trained in the perfectly civilian trades of mechan- 
ics, drivers, construction and communication 
workers... A young man called up as a student 
is entitled upon discharge to privileged enrollment 
at the°same department and institute. 

Ex-servicemen are welcome everywhere since 
the demand for manpower is great. Jobs are 
offered immediately upon discharge. Anany 
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was offered one, too. He hesitated a little and 
accepted. 

It so happened, however, that he had to bear 
arms for long years again. Khristoforov was enlist- 
ed in a special force guarding bridges, tunnels 
and other structures of strategic importance. 

Try as I would I failed to elicit from him any 
unusual facts from his life. Did he as a sentry 
ever detain or fight saboteurs or catch enemy 
spies? He smiled but stated firmly, 

“No, there were no incidents. But I was ter- 
rifled to be on night duty sometimes. Later, 
however, | got used to it and was no longer afraid 
of any rustle. So I served as a guard all my life. 
Now I’m a mooring sailor in the harbor. It’s 
a hard job with day and night shifts. But I enjoy 
being among people at all times. I never feel 
lonely.” 

Life was not merciful to him. He remained 
quite alone. His parents died, and his three broth- 
ers were killed in action on the Western front. 
For various reasons he never joined family. Friends 
of his childhood and youth remained far away 
in Chuvashia. This rugged land near the greatest 
of oceans became his new homeland. 

People of such destinies often become hermits, 
withdrawing into their shells. Anany Khristofo- 
rov, however, felt still greater gravitation to 
people. Here is one example. He was given a cosy, 
comfortable apartment in a newly built house. 
And very cheap for that matter, like all apartments 
afforded by the government in the USSR. It 
had a large living room with a loggia, a kitchen, 
and a bathroom, and the rent would have cost 
him only one-twentieth of his monthly earnings. 

There was still a housing shortage in the young, 
mushrooming Nakhodka. The Soviet Union’s 
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biggest port of Vostochny was under construction 
on the Bay of Wrangel, an hour’s ride from the 
town. It is not a trifling matter to build a new town 
on a naked site. Many specialists were still living 
at Nakhodka. He had seen more than once the 
difficulties experienced by young couples who had 
no dwelling of their own. The number of weddings 
never diminished, and new families were born one 
after another. The old sailor gave up his apart- 
ment in favor of one of them and moved to live 
in a friend’s house. He decided to wait for another 
chance. 

In the last few years he had been saving asmall 
share of his earnings for a rainy day. Then he 
learned of the Soviet Peace Fund from a news- 
paper and a broadcast, which described how it 
was supplied and used. He was excited. 

“T couldn’t sleep that night,” he told me. 

I thought to myself: here was an elderly man, 
who had everything he needed for a decent life. 
Yet there were people on earth who dreamt of 
a handful of rice for their children and them- 
selves. His life had in effect passed. But had he 
left a good memory on earth? He had lived and 
worked honestly. Wasn’t that too little, however? 
How happy he would be to work for a cause 
common to all honest people on earth. That 
was exactly his idea of the cause for which the 
Peace Fund had been set up. 

Khristoforov went to his savings bank, with- 
drew 500 roubles—a sizable part of his savings— 
and remitted it to the Fund. “At your discre- 
tion,” he spelt out on the money order. 

His decision was made known to a local news- 
paper by a telephone call from the port manage- 
ment. The act of a rank-and-file worker seemed 
unusual to many. A news photographer came and 
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persuaded him after a long argument to have his 
picture taken. It was frontpaged in the next 
issue.... 

I would like to give an authentic account of 
what Khristoforov told me about the reaction of 
his work-mates and friends to his act. 

“Needless to say, people who learned what it 
was all about were sympathetic.Many congratulat- 
ted me and said they held me as an example for 
their children and grandchildren. As for myself, 
however, I was, speaking frankly, extremely 
confused. It appeared as if I had done it for fame 
or advantage. Once the following incident occur- 
red. I was on my way home from a shift. It had 
been a hard time, as we had moored twelve large 
ships and my hands ached after handling the 
heavy ropes. I caught sight of two drunks hanging 
around my home. I knew one of them: an idler 
good-for-nothing. They came up to me and said, 
‘That’s a Rockefeller for you. Why not bless us 
with your charities?’ Smirking uglily they jos- 
tled me.” He chuckled, “In short, I had it out 
with them. My judo lessons came in handy.” 

A few months later he read about a quake dis- 
aster in Peru. Now he knew how to help its vic- 
tims: he contributed 100 roubles to the Peace 
Fund, and then another 200. 

He became one of the most active individual 
contributors to the Fund in the Primorye Ter- 
ritory with a record of 1,300 roubles to his credit. 

At that time Vladimir Vysotsky, an actor 
of the Moscow Taganka Drama Theater, who had 
carried away first prize for playing the part of 
Hamlet at a theatrical festival in Yugoslavia, 
was giving guest performances in Vladivostok. 
A popular song writer and singer, he was draw- 
ing full houses. Reading a report about Khristo- 
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forov and his contributions to the Peace Fund, 
he was so moved_by this noble act of a plain 
worker that he decided to follow suit and remitted 
all the fees for his recitals—2,000 roubles—to 
the Board of the Peace Fund at 10, Kropotkins- 
see Street in Moscow. 

..It was a bright, sunny day, and Khristofo- 
rov and myself went for a stroll at Nakhodka. 
The town is quite unlike what it was only ten 
years ago. Jammed between the sea and the 
hills, it extends for many miles. Its tall houses, 
it is true, are already climbing up the hills. 
Many streets have been actually hewed in rock. 
One is amazed, however, not by these houses, 
quite ordinary as a matter of fact, but by the 
long chain of beautiful coves girdling the town 
like a blue necklace. Indeed, this place on the 
broad bay was a godsend for those who planned the 
construction of the new port. Today the port of Na- 
khodka is the base of the Far Eastern tanker fleet, 
the trade bridge between the USSR and Japan. 

“Do you see the bales on the pier?” Khristofo- 
rov pointed his finger at them. “This is cotton 
from Uzbekistan. The consignee is the Hitochu 
company. And here is Siberian cast iron. It 
will be shipped to steel companies. Those large 
containers marked with hieroglyphics hold Japa- 
nese machine-tools and equipment for our Far 
Eastern industries.” 

He talked of Soviet-Japanese trade with great 
competence as if he himself had happened to sign 
business deals with Japanese. He saw the fruits 
of this trade with his own eyes and not only read 
about them in newspapers. Most ships served by 
his team of moorers sail under Japanese colors. 
Japanese speech predominates in the local Inter- 
national Seamen’s Club. 
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The natural resources of Siberia and the Primo- 
rye Territory are known, to be enormous, so 
Japan which needs almost all kinds of raw mate- 
rials—oil, coal, ores, wood—can obtain them 
from her neighbor at a much lower cost than from 
distant countries. What is more, she may pay 
for them not in hard currency but with reciprocal 
deliveries of machinery, consumer goods, and 
industrial equipment valued in the USSR. 

Nakhodka is a young port. There are still no 
historical monuments here. The town built in 
this former wilderness is a place of interest in 
itself. It has a short history but a great and radiant 
future. “A town one’s heart clings to,” as Khris- 
toforov put it. We had dinner in an exotic restau- 
rant on a hill near the entrance to the town. An 
old schooner which had sailed her last was en- 
throned atop a rock pedestal. 

Khristoforov refused to share a drink: “I nei- 
ther drink nor smoke.” 

Later I saw him at work. During mooring opera- 
tions he was calm and unhurried, which betrayed 
the confidence and experience of a hard-working 
man at home with his job. 

“Well, one can’t grow a belly on this job, to 
be sure,” he joked. 

Having moored the next vessel the team set- 
tled for a fag. Khristoforov as was his custom 
was watching the lights in the night sea and mus- 
ing over the memories of the past. 

Now that I knew something about him I could 
guess he was thinking that he was not lonely at 
all and never would be. Indeed, what is the source 
of man’s hopeless loneliness painful as the agony 
of death? It stems evidently from the loneliness 
of the mind, the indifference of others. He, how- 
ever, lives in asociety where man to man is a com- 
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Like 
a Mountain Echo 


An autumn morning in the mountains of Cheche- 
no-Ingushetia, a small autonomous republic in 
the North Caucasus.... Dozens of swift mountain 
streams steaming with fog and forest-clad ridges 
looming afar. Throughout our trip we raced 
against the fog. At first our car looping above 
a precipice and hooting incessantly pierced the 
clouds at an altitude of 1,000 meters and popped 
up into bright sunlight. At such moments l 
seemed to feel as if 1 was aboard an airliner. 
Then the fog overtook us again, and settled in 
a thick cotton-wool shroud right at our feet. 
It was not until we reached our destination— 
the Alpiisky State 'arm—that the clouds dropped 
behind and gathered in a white lake. It seemed 
one could jump into it at no risk to one’s life. 

The village and the farm situated at a junction 
of two mountain ranges owed their existence to 
the new road between Itum-Kale and Khimoi, 
which connects not towns orhighlanders’ villages 
but Alpine pastures. 

An explanation is needed here. Checheno-In- 
gushetia is famous above all for its oil-fields and 
chemical plants. Going from the republic’s 
capital Grozny towards its oil center, Malgobek, 
you will more than once be greeted by the wel- 
coming lights of gas torches. Now, however, a 
large share of by-product gas of the oil-fields will 
be supplied to a large plant built in these parts. 
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Livestock is another wealth of the republic. 
For centuries animal husbandry had been the 
main occupation of the Chechens and the Ingu- 
shes. There are many vast valleys here but most 
of the best pastures situated high up in the moun- 
lains were inaccessible until recently. This was 
the “Promised Land” of its own kind—a beautiful 
country with tall succulent grasses. An idea was 
suggested to build roads to the Alpine meadows. 
The government of Checheno-Ingushetia agreed 
to invest in this costly project which held the 
promise of excellent economic opportunities in 
the future. 

“You want to know what this road means to 
us,” said Shamsudin Khubayev, a livestock ex- 
pert of the Alpiisky State Farm. “I will not both- 
er you with figures. The main thing is this: 
we can steeply enlarge the herd of cattle and 
sheep. Judge for yourself: formerly whenever 
we managed to drive our flocks to the best pastur- 
es they rapidly lost weight on the way back. 
Needless to say, shepherds were worn out and 
tired like hell.” 

This was how I began my interview with this 
businesslike man harrassed by his multiple du- 
ties. Indeed, it is only in winter when the moun- 
tain village may be cut off from the mainland for 
a long time that he has a lot of leisure time. 
Spring, summer and autumn, however, are very 
tense periods. 

I did not tell Khubayev of the purpose of my 
visit, nor did I tell him how difficult it had been 
to find him. He had made a large contribution to 
the Peace Fund without indicating either his exact 
address or name. Ile simply wrote on the money 
order: “Khubayev, a Chechen, a livestock expert 
on a highland state farm.” That was all. 
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... Shamsudin, a shortish agile young man, had 
recently graduated from the Daghestan Agri- 
cultural Institute at Makhachkala. He had come 
to this village lost in the mountains of his own 
free will, although many of his comrades preferred 
to settle nearer to town. 

“T have a lot of work to do here,” he explained to 
me. “You may not believe me, but even the ani- 
mals seem to greet me now when they sec me.” 
And he started telling me excitedly how impor- 
tant it was to treat cows and sheep as intelligent 
beings. He told me, for instance, that the eyes 
of a cow look like human eyes. I don’t know about 
animals but people who passed by greeted Khu- 
bayev with great respect, taking off their tall 
lambskin hats. 

In that year the autumn was unusually warm 
at the foot of the mountains, and young men and 
girls sported coats and jackets on the streets of 
Grozny. Shamsudin, however, wore a warm pad- 
ded jacket and high boots. The summer is short 
in the mountains.... 

It was quite recently that Shamsudin was the 
best dancer at his institute parties. He won many 
prizes for his fiery performance of the Lezghinka 
folk dance. 

“Do you think I only tend cows and sheep here? 
Not at all. People come to see me about anything. 
They wonder if I saw Picasso’s paintings or ask 
my opinion of a new film. And we often have 
arguments.” 

How did he learn of the Peace Fund? Quite by 
chance: he had read a short item about it in the 
republican newspaper. A team of oil-workers at 
Malgobek had contributed to it the money they 
had earned on their Peace Shift on June 1, In- 
ternational Children’s Day. After his next pay- 
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day he went to Grozny on business, dropped in 
at the mail office and remitted his contribution 
to the Fund.... 

‘Why didn’t you indicate your address on the 
money order?” [ asked him. 

“It wasn't important. Our post works well, 
and I knew that my money would get to Moscow 
safely.” : 

The main thing was that he had knocked to- 
gether here in the mountain village a small but 
close-knit group of Fund activists. But I had 
an opportunity to call on them myself: a battered 
tractor on which Mikhail Shonin, a road-builders’ 
foreman, had come to the village stood near the 
state farm management office. 

I said goodbye to Khubayev and perched on 
this mountain “taxi”. We started out. It was not 
a comfortable ride and I had to keep my eyes 
peeled not to bump on my head when we hit some 
rocky hillock. Those who work one or two shifts 
at the steering levers of heavy-duty tractors must 
have a hell of a time! The road to the pastures here 
is built by blasting and bulldozing. On some days 
the rate of progress is not more than two or three 
meters per shift, just a few yards won from the 
mountains. 

“The jinns, the spirits of the mountains do not 
retreat without a fight,” Mikhail joked. We saw 
bulldozer drivers getting ready for the final as- 
sault on a mountain pass near a turbulent stream. 
They were attaching “armor” to the cabin roofs 
to protect themselves against falling stones— 
these mountain “cannon balls’. I had never seen 
anything like that on the country’s building 
sites, although I had toured quite a few of them. 
This “armor” had been an innovation suggested 
by Mustafa Tszykhoyev, one of the youngest bull- 
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dozer drivers. He had also made his name famous 
by saving a brand new tractor from falling into 
a precipice. 

This is how it happened. Mustafa refuelled his 
Diesel, as he liked to call his bulldozer and, han- 
dling its levers expertly, steered it to his work 
site. Suddenly he saw a group of people crowding 
around a tractor hanging over the edge of a prec- 
ipice. A young driver with a frightened face was 
standing in shock nearby, not yet sure of his 
escape from death. Mustafa immediately sized 
up the situation: after another moment even a 
slight skid would be enough for the machine to 
slip into the precipice. Mustafa tied a few steel 
ropes together, took the tractor in tow and, pluck- 
ing up his courage, sharply backed his bulldozer, 
turning away from an overhanging rock at the 
same time. 

“The rest was simple,” he said, “I climbed into 
the tractor and threw it into gear....” 

He takes everything in his stride with ease and 
good cheer both at work and in his private life. 
Flashing occasionally a white-toothed grin at me, 
he told me that he was of Ingush nationality, and 
had been raised in an orphanage in Kazakhstan. 
His foster parents were Ossetians. His surname 
Tszykhoyev was his father’s. He was married to 
a very nice Ossetian girl. 

“We have kids who were born one after anoth- 
er,” he smiled. “We want to have many.” 

Before the socialist revolution blood relations 
between members of different nationalities inhab- 
iting the North Caucasus and Transcaucasia 
were unthinkable. Mixed marriages were out of 
the question in a situation where the barbaric 
custom of blood feuds which sometimes wiped out 
whole families was still surviving. Religious feuds 
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also took a large toll of lives. The dagger was the 
main argument in quarrels between mountaineers 
of different nationalities. 

Savage customs, almost 100 per cent illiteracy. 
Even in Georgia, a land of ancient culture, 75 per 
cent of the population was illiterate. Today this 
republic holds a‘leading place in the world for 
the number of persons with a higher education 
per 10,000 population. In the Checheno-Ingush 
Autonomous Republic every third person is 
involved in some sort of training. 

The Soviet government’s policy on the nation- 
al question has done away with the racial strife 
among the Caucasian peoples forever. For exam- 
ple, members of forty nationalities live and work 
at Rustavi, the center of Georgia’s metallurgical 
industry. It is called a “town of forty brothers”. 
Chechens, Russians, Ingushes, members of twenty 
nationalities in all meet at friendship parties of 
road-builders and workers of the Alpiisky State 
Farm. 

Mustafa Tszykhoyev met Khubayev at one of 
these parties. Later they jointly set up something 
like a Peace Fund promotion committee in this 
land of Alpine meadows. 

“We belong to different nationalities,” Tszykho- 
yev said in a toast then, “but we are unit- 
ed in spirit, because we are Soviet citizens and 
regard other peoples of the world as our brothers. 
I believe that a person who keeps these ideas in 
his heart is an internationalist. I see the meaning 
of my contribution to the activities of the Fund 
in helping other peoples to win freedom and in- 
dependence, dignity and confidence in their 
strencth.” 

“True. my contributions are smaller than Sham- 
sudin’s,” Mustafa told me. “My five kids demand 
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their share. Sending a sum, say, ten or twenty 
roubles, I ask the Fund Board to hand it over to 
an orphanage in any country at their discretion....” 

He went on excitedly with the story of his 
activities. 

When the pass is negotiated, another 30,000 
hectares will be made available to collective 
farm sheep flocks. The bulldozer operators’ team 
has undertaken to complete this work before the 
advent of winter. 

...About 170 km of roads built in the mountains 
by skilful road-builders like Tszykhoyev will 
make up a complete system, which is called the 
Greater Alpine Ring at the Council of Ministers 
of Checheno-Ingushetia. One of the roads will 
connect two centers of Alpine meadows, another 
will stretch to Lake Blue abounding in trout, 
which is a veritable tourist Mecca. 

Then Mustafa will pack his trunk and go back 
to his family living in a cosy house near Grozny. 
He will kiss his wife and kids and take a rest 
before joining in another assault on the moun- 
tains. 


Where Salmon 
Spawn 


The sea lazily lapping the shore is at right, the 
hills with their collars of snow at left, and in 
between is the river Ola which whimsically changes 
its course amidst short silver firs and cedars. 
The journalist Ignatov, an Even native, and my- 
self were on our way to the village of Gadlya 
to visit the chairman of a northern collective 
farm, Trofimov, also an Even. 

“I was warned that the chairman was sick,” 
my companion told me. “You’ll see, however, that 
whether he’s sick or not, he’ll be in the office 
without fail.” 

It was a Saturday. The day was in its wane. But 
we really found Innokenty Trofimov in the office 
of the local collective farm. He was at his desk, 
and his face was pinched and tired. 

“You see,” he told us as if in apology, “I went 
the other day to a reindeer-breeders’ team, some 
200 kilometers away. I slept with herdsmen in 
a tent. And here you are, I caught a cold. When 
I was younger I never had even a running nose 
after such a trip. Well, perhaps I’m no good for 
nomadic life any more.” 

He was silent for a moment, then looked at me 
out of his slanting eyes and smiled: “The Even 
aborigines have changed over to a settled way 
of life. Old people are perhaps the only exception. 
As before they are roaming with their herds from 
place to place and wouldn’t agree to any other 
life. I can’t but respect their desire. 
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“Speaking in general,” Trofimov went on, “an 
Even can’t be compared to a migratory bird. At 
times the collective farm had a hard time. There 
were hindrances to work and earnings were low. 
Some young people left their homes and went 
elsewhere. All of them invariably came back. 
Call it nostalgia or otherwise, but their native 
places always attracted them like a magnet....” 

The Evens are one of the largest of the 26 ethnic 
minorities living in the North of the USSR. Res- 
idents of the village of Gadlya where the col- 
lective farm office is located proudly call them- 
selves Lamut, which means maritime people in 
the vernacular. “Gadlya” means “a place where 
salmon spawn’. Having made their way over 
sharp stones and shallow rapids to their spawning 
grounds for the sole purpose of depositing their 
row, female salmon die. After a few years, their 
progeny will come here, sometimes after a travel 
of a few thousand nautical miles along routes 
they unmistakably find in the boundless ocean, 
to give birth to a new generation and die.... It 
is against the law to catch salmon during the 
spawning season. 

Two years before the war Innokenty was accept- 
ed into a fishermen’s team. They had a lot of 
work to do, so he never had time to idle. 

“T went to work at twelve as a reindeer herds- 
man. And I attended school at the same time, of 
course. Today we have not one illiterate Even 
among us. At that time, however, not all were 
enthusiastic about education. It may be interest- 
ing for you to know that when collective farms 
were being set up in our parts, the Evens imme- 
diately appreciated their advantages but to send 
their children to school was considered unneces- 
sary. 
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“Whether to send or not to send a child to school 
became a subject of heated debates. According 
to tradition, the elders had the deciding vote. 
And they were opposed to school. It’s a long time 
since. Today even the most ancient Evens can 
read. Take my grandfather, for instance.” 

Early in life Innokenty went to sea rather than 
work tn the tundra. The fishermen got down to 
work at dawn when a biting wind chilled the body 
and the horizon was veiled in a fog. Silvery salm- 
on struggled in their nets. At that time the 
collective farm had no fishing seiners as yet. At 
18 Innokenty became a foreman. Before long he 
was sent to study at courses, which he graduated 
with flying colors. 

A new life.... Not only was it becoming a real- 
ity before his eyes but he was building it himself. 
A great deal was done during those years, and he 
was directly involved in this work. 

“The village I was born in,” Trofimov told me 
once, “was perhaps the smallest village in the 
world. Today Gadlya is a modern village by any 
standards. Let me show you our farm. But first 
we'll drop in at my home for a few minutes,” 
Trofimov suggested to me. 

The chairman lived in a sturdy house open to 
all, its door was never locked. We entered a mod- 
estly furnished room, and I saw on the wall over 
a desk a diploma of honor of the Soviet Peace 
Fund signed by the writer Boris Polevoi. 

“T’ve recently sent the Fund another 100 
roubles,” Trofimov said, intercepting my glance. 

I had intended to put off a conversation about 
the Peace Fund and Trofimov’s involvement 
until some later time as I wanted to get to know 
more about him. Since he himself had touched 
on the subject, however, I was all ears. 
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squatting near seal skins stretched on small 
pegs and drying in the sun. 

“Almost half our villagers have the name of 
Khabarov,” Trofimov told me. “Meet Mikhail 
K habarov. Shall we have many foxes this season, 
Mikhail Ivanovich?” he asked the old man. 
“Fewer than we could have,” the latter muttered. 

“We are happy to know, of course, that our 
collective farm is one of the best in. the North. 
But we'd like to make it bigger and better, for 
we know that we have resources for that. 

“We are building modern housing here. Once I 
was given an assignment to organize cabbage cul- 
tivation in our area. I knew about it as muchas 
reindeer know about peaches. Do you know what 
I did? I digged into books, and talked with com- 
petent people. And cabbage was soon there al- 
right!” 

I was thankful to this man for his coopera- 
tiveness and I told him about it. It turned out, 
however, that he did not favor newspaper men. 

“Sometimes they write such nonsense that I’m 
ashamed to meet people’s eyes. But you are not 
surprised, of course, that contributions to the 
Peace Fund come also from the Far North. You 
told me that 75 million Soviet people are taking 
part in its work. This is as many as a big country 
has. The Evens are not lagging behind other So- 
viet peoples. The northern peoples today have 
their own writers, artists, and scientists. 

“Our main concern is stockraising, and we are 
planning to develop it on our farm. Our farmers 
earn as much as factory workers in town. They 
have the same holiday benefits. The collective 
farm pays pensions to its retired members and 
helps them with fuel. When a farmer is sick, 
there are doctors to help him. Our farm pays for 
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the treatment which the patient gets free just 
as anywhere in the USSR. It is no wonder that 
good people want to join us, ” the chairman con- 
cluded. 

Trofimov invited me to his place for the night. 
“I’m alone for the time being. My daughter is a 
medical student in Khabarovsk. She’ll be a doc- 
tor,” he said proudly. “My wife and son are visit- 
ing friends at Vladivostok.” 

Before going to bed, he took a medicine again, 
and took his temperature. IIe told me happily: 
“It’s going down. If I’d been lying in bed, I’d 
have been sick for a fortnight. Work is the best 
remedy against disease at times.” 

He fell asleep immediately. A second before 
he wanted to say something and began a phrase, 
“Yirst thing in the morning...” and then was si- 
lent. I lay awake for a long time musing about 
this man and what he had told me. Every now 
and then [ heard dogs barking outside and hens 
cackling in the shed excitedly. The distant rumble 
of the surf was coming from the sea. 

I woke up at half past six. Innokenty had al- 
ready left. I found breakfast on the table anda 
note which read: “Sorry, I forgot to warn you. 
I had to go on business early in the morning. I'll 
be back tomorrow afternoon. The door has no 
lock. Best regards to the Peace Fund! Innokenty.” 

The sun was already high above the Sea of 
Okhotsk. Large waves were rolling towards the 
shore and tossing collective farm fishing boats on 
their swollen backs. 

The village of Gadlya was quiet and deserted. 
Its residents were at sea, in the tundra, on the 
fur farms. at school, in the kindergarten. 

It was a working day. 


“Nadya 
Is Among Us!” 


On the slope of a mountain near the resort town 
of Sukhumi on the Black Sea coast of the Cau- 
casus there is a monument to Nadya Kurchenko, 
a hostess of an AN-24 turbojet airliner. Her 
grave is buried in greenery so thick as not to let 
a beam of sunlight in. The blue vastness of the 
sea lies beneath. 

Nadya died tragically at the age of 19.... In 
October 1970 two high-jackers attacked the crew 
of the airliner on an internal flight from Batumi 
and forced them to land in Turkey. The air host- 
ess Nadya Kurchenko had attempted to fight 
them.... 

Air piracy is denounced in principle by all 
countries but when it came to extraditing Na- 
dya’s murderers to Soviet authorities some bour- 
geois mass media started extolling the high-jackers 
almost as “freedom fighters”.... 

When newspapers published photos of the 
charming Russian girl shot dead by the high- 
jackers the whole world was shocked. 

...The airliner took off from Batumi Airport 
and went into a circle above the Green Cape. 
Suddenly two pirates armed with hand-grenades 
and firearms rushed to the cockpit. The brave 
girl barred their way to protect the pilots. One 
of them fired at her point-blank. 

“T will never forget that,” the airliner captain 
Georgy Chakhrakia said later. “She tried to save 
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the passengers and crew at the cost of her life. 
The high-jackers pushed the bleeding girl into 
the luggage compartment and burst into the cock- 
Pits 

I talked with the ex-pilot Chakhrakia (who had 
been discharged because of his disabling wounds) 
after he and other crew members had sent a letter 
to the US President calling for an expulsion of 
the murderers, who must be tried by a Soviet 
criminal court. As is known, the Brazinskas 
father and son. both steeped in crime, were re- 
leased from a Turkish jail under “an amnesty” 
and went to America where their trails were 
“lost”. But let us turn back to the events of those 
days. A week after the news of Kurchenko’s 
murder, a slim girl of about the same age came 
to the Komsomol Committee of the Krasny Ko- 
telshchik Plant at Taganrog, in the Rostov region. 

“My name is Raissa Fedorenko,” she said. “I am 
a defectoscope operators’ team-leader in the fourth 
tubes shop. The team has just had a meeting and 
decided to work for themselves as well as for 
Nadya Kurchenko. Let her become a member of 
our team as it were. She must not be forgotten.” 

The Komsomol committee secretary knew the 
girl. There were women almost double her age 
in her team of 30 members. They respected her 
for her competence—she had been trained at an 
engineering school—and for her cooperativeness 
although she might be uncompromising and exact- 
ing as it befits a team-leader when necessary. 

“But will you make it?” the secretary asked 
her. “It will, indeed, be hard to perform another 
quota day after day, shift after shift.” 

“We will,” Raissa assured him. “And we will 
contribute the earnings due to Kurchenko to the 
Soviet Peace Fund.” 
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This was how a new member “joined” the Fedo- 
renko team. 

It was not an easy commitment, of course. The 
job of a defectoscope operator in the sophisticated 
process of manufacturing tubes for the powerful 
boilers of power stations demands accuracy and 
unflagging attention. 

“What was impossible for one person will be 
done by all of us,” Raissa’s friend Lyubov IIchi- 
shina has said at the meeting. “If we plan every- 
thing well, we can cope with one more 
quota.” 

By March 1971 the team had contributed the 
new member’s four months’ earnings to the Fund. 
On learning of this I took my time about publish- 
ing an item about the girls in the press. I wondered 
how long their enthusiasm and stamina would 
last them. It was not until a few years later that 
I re-visited Taganrog. I found at the plant the 
atmosphere of enthusiasm and bustling activity 
that is common when work on an important as- 
signment is nearing completion: a new super- 
boiler for a thermal power station was undergoing 
tests. Boilers with the Taganrog trade-mark are 
in service throughout the European part of the 
USSR, in Siberia and the Urals. One boiler unit 
complete with accessories is as large as to be 
carried by three railway trains. 

Our conversation turned to the purpose of my 
visit. 

“The Fedorenko team?” the plant’s chief engi- 
neer Parshin inquired. “Of course, | know them 
like everybody here. They are splendid people 
and wouldn't cede their right to work for Nadya 
Kurchenko to anybody....” 

I met Raissa after a shift. She was in a hurry 
on her way home to her little kid. 
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“Now my name is Bogomaz.” That was the 
first thing she told me, smiling with the happy 
smile of a young mother. “My husband also works 
here in our shop.” 

I asked her how her team was living up to its 
commitment. 

Indeed, time demonstrated that its intentions 
were in carnest. During these years many thou- 
sands of roubles had been contributed to the Fund. 

Why was Raissa the first to come forward with 
this noble initiative? I did not ask her. I sought 
the answer in the unsophisticated story of the 
young woman. She told me that before she settled 
at Taganrog she had lived in Matveyevo-Kurgan, 
another town of the region. The Fedorenkos were 
one of the few families which had lost no member 
in wartime, all came back home. This was so 
unusual that I asked her twice in disbelief: “None 
of them? Not an uncle or an elder brother?” 

“None,” she repeated. “Five went to war, and 
five came back. Needless to say, some were wound- 
ed, even severely.” 

She had experienced neither the heart-break- 
ing anguish of orphanage, nor a very hard life. 
Compassion for people in plight, the sentiments 
of internationalism in this young woman stemmed 
from sources other than her personal experiences. 

“T was educated in this spirit by my parents, 
and, of course, by my school, the Komsomol! and 
my comrades in general,” she said simply. “Most 
of the workers at our plant are sensitive and kind- 
hearted people. At first we thought of holding a 
few of Komsomol subbotniks in memory of Nadya 
Kurchenko. Then all of us wanted her to be al- 
ways among us. Indeed, heroes are immortal; 
these are not empty words.” 

Raissa changed the subject. 
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“Now the plant is building a giant high-pres- 
sure boiler for 800,000 kw turbines. Just imagine: 
it is almost 63 meters high. We make separate 
parts and send them to the assembly site. The 
boiler framework consists of 700 kilometers of 
tubing. Our team is directly involved in this 
work...,” 

{ saw her team at work. Each of the tubes sup- 
plied by a steel works is tested four times with 
ultrasonic instruments to rule out any defect. 
Every team member has a tense daily quota. 

“None of them would cede her right to work for 
Nadya,” I recalled the chief engineer’s words. 

Quite a few workers at Taganrog followed their 
example. The names of fallen and living heroes 
have been put on the lists of work teams. There 
are the names of Taganrog resistance fighters 
shot by the Nazis and cosmonauts among them. 

Raissa Bogomaz’s team begins a shift with a 
brief conference, discussing what should be done 
to fulfil Nadya’s quota without a hitch. For these 
working women she is not a symbol but a living 
person, a member of their team. Contributions 
to the Peace Fund from the women’s team in 
Taganrog continue as regularly as ever. 


10—0920 


Jack London’s 
Siberian Address 


There is an amazingly beautiful crystal-clear 
lake named after the American writer Jack Lon- 
don in the extreme north-east of the USSR, a 
severe land of gold-diggers, miners, and fisher- 
men. Hidden in the mountains of the Magadan 
region, it is still inaccessible to many. I would 
have probably never visited its shores either if 
it had not been for a lucky chance. 

A journalist is not a geographer or a natural- 
ist, so if he flies thousands of miles away from 
Moscow, he has only one object of interest— 
people and events. If it had not been for my jour- 
nalistic job I might have never seen the blue gem 
of that land, almost as stark as the Antarctic. 
The purpose of my trip was to meet the “northern- 
most” contributors to the Soviet Peace Fund. I 
had quite a few addresses in my note-book, but 
my first and quite unexpected meeting with one 
of them took place at an altitude of 10,000 me- 
ters over Siberia. 

...It was mid-October. The golden colors of 
autumn had already faded, and the forests near 
Moscow looked dull and dreary. But the land 1 
was going to was far more unfriendly and colder: 
Kolyma. 

This is a strange land. A half-hour ride along 
the famous route from the coast of the cold Sea 
of Okhotsk will take you from a cool spring into 
a hot summer. The sea always keeps the air cool 
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in Magadan. Where the influence of this perpet- 
ual “refrigerator” lessens, the sun warms the 
land as thoroughly as at temperate latitudes. 

So I was on my way to Kolyma, 14 hours’ 
flying time ahead. This in addition to the weari- 
some twenty hours I had sat out at the airport 
waiting: for fair weather. 

My companion in the next seat was a thick- 
set balding man of about 55. He was travelling 
with a four-year-old boy, dutiful and quiet. Fa- 
ther and son. 

“They say people are wisened by age,” he com- 
plained to me sadly. “And it’s only now in my 
old age that I’ve realized how little I know. My 
son, he’s my youngest, asks me, ‘Dad, please tell 
me a fairy-tale.’ But I know none of them. I take 
a book, read fairy-tales for him and make a dis- 
covery—how many fairy-tales have been invent- 
ed by the people. Or take my eldest daughter, a 
ninth-form pupil. Once I looked into her text- 
book of physics and saw that was too much for 
me. I’m no good for that with my seven-year 
schooling. It’s a pity, though....” 

Grigory Petrash, which was his name, was a 
mechanic at a motor depot, but that was just one 
of his many trades—bulldozer and crane operator, 
turner and even carpenter. 

“In the summer season I work with a gold- 
diggers’ party. One has to be a Jack-of-all-trades 
there.” 

“You want to make a pretty penny, don’t you?” 
I asked him. 

“I did, but not now. It’s rather a habit with me. 
And my love of the job, if I can say that. It’s 
hard work to dig gold but fascinating, to be sure. 
As for our earnings, they differ from season to 
season. At one time we earned as much as 10,000 
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roubles and sometimes hardly enough to pay for 
the machinery leased froin the state. Few special- 
ists venture to leave a gold-mine job with guar- 
anteed pay and join a gold-diggers’ party.” 

A gold-diggers’ party is a cooperative whose 
members themselves elect the chairman and fore- 
men. They work on distant sites of gold-fields 
inaccessible to draglines—these “flagships” of 
gold-miners. 

...-The boy was peacefully dozing in his chair, 
resting his head on his father’s broad palm. Pe- 
trash looked at him, stroked his head cautiously 
with his free hand and said sadly: 

“A nice kid but unfortunate. He’s been sick 
a long time. I took him to Moscow doctors. It 
seems he’s been doing wel] lately. A late child, 
you know....” 

We found plenty to talk about. I told him about 
the purpose of my trip to Kolyma. It turned out, 
however, that he knew all about the Peace Fund. 

“I’ve some relation to it myself,” he said proud- 
ly and produced from his wallet a newspaper 
clipping from the Alagadanskaya Pravda. It 
said that the gold-diggers’ cooperative under 
Saidon Magdiyev had contributed one kilo of 
gold to the Peace Fund. 

“My team-mates,” he explained. “We have 
quite a few followers at other gold-fields.” 

“It was a symbolic kilo, wasn’t it?” I asked him. 

“Symbolic or not, but we decided at our meet- 
ing to make it an extra kilo no matter how much 
gold we mined. Our chairman, Magdiyev, said, 
as I remember: ‘We’ve got deep into the taiga 
and lost touch with the world but we must not 
forget about its problems. Take, for instance, 
the Peace Fund. Can’t we, indeed, contribute to 
this noble cause?’ 
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“Some still think that gold-diggers’ parties 
consist of greedy, hard-fisted grabbers,” my com- 
panion went on. “True, such characters still exist 
among gold-diggers. In my party, however, no 
one refused to help the Peace Fund. We remitted 
to Moscow a sum equivalent to the price of one 
kilo of pure 24-carat gold.” 

He fell silent, stroked his sleeping son and said, 

“It’s a pity you won't be able to visit us. Spring 
is still a long way off, and gold-diggers don’t 
work in winter....” 

At that moment the silvery band of the Yeni- 
sei flashed far below, and the airliner went into 
a tight turn coming in to land at Krasnoyarsk 
Airport. The boy woke up and avidly clung to 
the porthole. 

We spent the remaining six hours of flight in 
a leisurely conversation. He told me of his wartime 
service in the Navy and in infantry. He was 
wounded three times and had government deco- 
rations for valor. 

We flew into Magadan Airport at night. My 
companions were so tired they could hardly stand 
on their feet. As for myself, I was in a familiar 
state of nervous wakefulness: indeed, it was only 
3 p.m. in Moscow. We parted as friends and ex- 
changed our addresses. It was fine, I thought to 
myself, that Aeroflot sometimes delayed its 
flights. Otherwise I would not have met this 
interesting and likable man. 

My companion, however, was already home, 
and I had to fly further north into the depths of 
the Kolyma region. 


Susuman.... Not far from this district center 
there is a road sign: Magadan—640 km, Moscow— 
10,000 km. 


This gold-miners’ town is situated amid high 
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hills deep inside the Kolyma region, far not only 
from large cities but even from the regional cen- 
ter. Viewed from a plane its environs seem to be 
a monotonous chaos of lifeless rock. Mountains 
follow one another in an endless chain, and only 
the thin veins of rivers sparkle in the woodless 
tundra. One can also see rivers whose beds seem 
to have been ploughed up and their sandy bottoms 
turned inside out and smoothed out with gigantic 
rakes. These are the trails of draglines. 

Susuman today has tall houses built on per- 
mafrost and 12,000 inhabitants coming from 
nearly all Soviet republics, who have settled 
here for one to three years or for good. The First 
Secretary of the CPSU District Committee Kos- 
polat Agnayev, an Ossetian, for instance, has 
lived in these parts almost for a quarter-century. 
Another old-timer with a still longer record is 
Karls Gutidze, a Georgian, who is chief agronom- 
ist of the Energetik State Farm. He has con- 
trived to grow southern grapes in this rigorous 
climate. 

In spite of the vastness of this area any person 
here is in the public eye. Any news of importance 
spreads like brush fire from a gold-mine or settle- 
ment throughout the district. That was exactly 
the case when the personnel of the Bolshevik 
gold-mine decided at a general meeting to con- 
tribute 10,000 roubles to the Soviet Peace Fund. 
Everybody was impressed by the speech made by 
the engineer Ivan Panasenko. He spoke of the 
inter-relation of the sentiments of international- 
ism and patriotism, love of the homeland and 
their examples in wartime. His father who was 
working in the North at that time contributed 
sizable sums to the Defense Fund—for building 
the Felix Dzerzhinsky tank column. He wanted 
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to bring nearer mankind’s common victory over 
fascism. More than thirty years later his son con- 
tributed to the peace cause. More conclusive 
evidence of the common ideals and aspirations 
of two generations of one family is hardly neces- 
sary. 

There is a brorize bust of the pilot Vitaly Pop- 
kov, twice Hero of the Soviet Union, in a publie 
garden on Samotechnaya Street in Moscow. One 
of the air squadrons of his Guards fighter regiment 
was called Dalstroi Komsomol in its time. It 
had been built with funds contributed by young 
miners of what is Susuman today. On Victory 
Day these miners take their sons and grandchild- 
ren and come to the monument to fallen airmen 
in the miners’ settlement of Kadykchan and 
stand in turn in a guard of honor. 

...A symbolic “gold” nugget has been installed 
in front of the office of the Susuman ore-dress- 
ing complex. It is a reminder of the immense 
natural wealth of this area which is so difficult 
to tap. People, however, become attached to this 
land which is a good place for anybody to test 
his powers. 

As for human kindness it is common knowledge 
that state borders and distances mean nothing to 
it. 

I had another chance to witness this during 
my visit to Lake Jack London. 

.... first heard about it in Odessa after the 
war from a seaman of a whaling flotilla, who was 
called Uncle Kostya by everybody in our neigh- 
borhood. In those years we boys were still dis- 
covering the amazing world of Jack London and, 
captivated by “The White Silence”, “Love of 
Life” and “The Mexican”, we tried to emulate 
his heroes. It should be said that this affection 
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did not fade in time and later during my travels 
in the United States I found more than once that 
the art of this author is known and appreciated 
in the Soviet Union perhaps more than in his 
homeland. 

Uncle Kostya seemed to us an incarnation of 
the strong, brave and stubborn man the Americ- 
an author had been so enchanted with. Our sea- 
man had been to almost all countries of the 
world. He himself had digged gold, not on the 
Yukon, of course, but at Kolyma. How many 
dangers he had seen, how many times faced death 
in peacetime and in wartime, in the Marine Corps 
and in the Antarctic, where he was once swept 
overboard by a giant ice-cold wave. It was by 
some miracle that the crew rescued their comrade. 
He told us that as far back as the 30s when he 
was wandering about Kolyma with a party of 
geologists he had chanced upon Lake London 
which seemed to have been transferred by magic 
from a warm southern land to cold Siberia. 
Larch and birch trees were mirrored in its crys- 
tal-clear waters, which were warm enough to 
bathe in summer. 

I remember that no matter how many maps we 
scrutinized we failed to locate a lake bearing 
this name. Was it not possible that our Uncle 
Kostya had been deluded by a mirage? 

My half-forgotten childhood memories suddenly 
came alive in the office of Ivan Chistyakov, Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the Magadan 
Regional Soviet of People’s Deputies, who had 
told me some news of that enormous region. The 
names of new towns and settlements which repre- 
sented on the map of the region the dialects of 
indigenous ethnic minorities of the north-east 
sounded strangely to the Russian ear: Myaundzha, 
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Gizhiga, Kadykchan. Only a few decades ago 
many of them were non-existent. Indeed, Maga- 
dan itself was founded in 1939. When the chair- 
man was describing, at my request, places which 
were especially dear to him, I suddenly heard a 
name which immediately revived the memories 
of my boyhood. This is what I learned. 

More than forty years ago geologists, surveyors 
and builders—people with the pioneering spirit 
of trail-blazers came to those parts. They were 
prospecting for gold which was badly needed by 
the young republic and laying the foundation of 
the country’s “hard currency” workshop, as Ko- 
lyma is sometimes referred to. The pioneers made 
their way across dreary naked hills, a maze of 
rivers and streams barring their progress. Sud- 
denly they came to a lake of fantastic 
beauty, which somebody named after Jack Lon- 
don. Who did it and why Chistyakov had no 
idea of. 

Alexandra Ipatyeva, chief hydrologist of the 
Kolyma hydrometeorological service, lifted the 
shroud over this mystery. 

“The lake was discovered by geologist Pyotr 
Skornyakov in 1932. He was an admirer of Jack 
London. Academician Yuri Bilibin, who discov- 
ered the Kolyma gold-fields, was also fascinated 
by the works of this author. He said more than 
once that it would be good to give London’s name 
to ‘something in the north-east’. Skornyakov 
fulfilled his desire.... Geologists often saw fish 
leaping out of the water in a neighboring lake, 
as though performing a dance. Skornyakov called 
it the Lake of Dancing Graylings. Lakes situated 
further east are called Gray Gull, Parting, Ordeal, 
Fidelity.... They were evidently also christened 
by? geologists. In all there are 158,000 lakes in 
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the Magadan region, but hydrometeorological 
stations exist only on two of them, on Lake Lon- 
don in particular. Two of our people are on duty 
there. 

“Incidentally, you may find it interesting to 
talk with them,” said Ipatyeva. They radioed to 
us two or three times to remit their weekly earn- 
ings to the Soviet Peace Fund—for assistance to 
quake victims in Turkey. They had also felt trem- 
ors but everything ended well.” 

What a piece of good luck! The lake was only 
450 kilometers away from Magadan—quite near 
by northern standards! 

Soon I read a sign by the side of an earth-road: 
“Lake Jack London. Hunting permitted of water- 
fowl only.” My destination was a mere 50-60 ki- 
lometers away.... 

But now myself and my driver Gennady Shiro- 
kov, a former Muscovite, had to appreciate the 
wisdom of the old Yakutian saying: “If you go 
to the tundra for one day, take along provisions 
for a week, if you go for a week, think of a month.” 

...It was for a few hours that our jeep had been 
bumping along over rugged country (“motor 
rodeo”, as Gennady called it), crossing rapid 
mountain streams, but the lake was still nowhere 
to be seen. It seemed it would finally come into 
view behind the next pass where the road ap- 
peared to be lost in the bottomless sky, but each 
time we sighed in disappointment: as soon as we 
reached the crest of the pass we saw another in 
the distance. We were again alone amid this 
silence, on a road which was called so only 
because someone had once travelled by this 
route. 

A journey feels shorter during conversation. 
Shirokov readily talked about himself. He was 
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a newcomer in the North and made no secret of 
the fact that he had come here in search of good 
earnings. In this cold unhospitable land a work- 
man earns twice and sometimes four times as 
much as in the country’s European area. This 
is a compensation for long winters, bitter frosts, 
and the dreary polar night. It is paid even in 
such well-appointed towns as Norilsk, which is 
called “a little Leningrad”. Gennady had planned 
of earning enough to buy a car and return to 
Moscow. Kolyma, however, enchanted him some- 
how, he got married here, received a good 
apartment and became a father. 

We remembered the Yakutian saying when, 
because of Gennady’s carelessness, our jeep got 
stuck wilh its axle housing firmly resting on a 
boulder only five kilometers short of our desti- 
nation. Since none of us had any provisions we 
had to subsist on the diet of squirrels and ham- 
sters, picking nuts out of cedar cones smelling 
of resin and berries. We were rescued after three 
days by a party of geologists in a caterpillar cross- 
country vehicle who had came upon us by acci- 
dent. 

At last the lake spread in a wide expanse be- 
fore us. The growths of shrubbery crawling on 
the ground gave way to a forest, the mountains 
seemed to have moved apart revealing a bowl 
of water shining dazzlingly under the sun with 
a chain of islands in the middle. We saw two 
skies—the blue, real one and its reflection in the 
lake. The wind was driving the clouds above our 
heads and their image mirrored in the lake. 
On one of the islands, which looked like a tiny 
speck from the height of the pass we caught 
sight of a dwelling—the Jack London meteoro- 
logical station. I made a great fire to signal 
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its inhabitants: guests have arrived, send a boat 
for us. 

The two young “maroons” (the elder one, Ni- 
kolai Keizerov, was 23) had lived here for two 
years in fairly good comfort. They had a library 
(Jack London’s books in particular) and more than 
30 motion pictures. “True, we’ve seen them all,” 
the junior meteorologist Sergei Kolesnikov, 20, 
said, “and now we watch them the other way 
round like seamen on fishing trawlers.” 

They had even built what they called Jack 
London Cafe in their leisure time, which, inciden- 
tally, was not plentiful: every three hours they 
had to radio to Magadan data on the air, water, 
and soil temperature and the lake level. 

In the “cafe” the young “islanders” gave us a 
(reat of fried graylings and strong tea in alumin- 
ium mugs. Our feast was watched by two quad- 
rupedal “islanders”—the tomcat Roman and the 
dog Taiga, the terror of local bears who had re- 
peatedly swum across the wide space between 
island and shore in search of food near a human 
dwelling, and the brave Siberian husky invariably 
scared them away. Discouraged by this discour- 
tesy the “visitors” hastily retreated, and Sergei 
and Nikolai had never needed to fire at them. 
There was plenty of wildfowl and fish to come by. 
In winter, it is true, they hunted deer to have a 
stock of fresh venison. Fish could not be caught 
in a frost because of the two-meter-thick armor 
of ice. They could call in a helicopter, of course, 
but strong winds and snow blizzards were too 
much of an obstacle, as a rule. 

Later in Moscow I received a letter from Yev- 
geny Smirnov, one of the first chiefs of the meteo- 
rological station. He told me they had not had 
even a radio station in the early period. He and 
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his hydrologist mate Valery Titov learned of the 
Great Patriotic War on the tenth day after it 
began. 

During the war the station was closed down. 
Smirnov and Titov packed the most valuable 
instruments and equipment and went south on 
foot. . - é 

Today the conditions of life on the island are 
different, of course. There is even a “cinema” and 
a “cafe”. 

“Tt’s too bad, of course, thal we have to read 
mail for a few months at a go,” Nikolai said. “If 
one of us gets sick, however, aid will be given 
by any means, by land if not by air. Fortunately, 
none of us has been sick so far,” he smiled. 

We talked of the purpose of my visit. 

“It was his idea to contribute to the Peace 
Fund,” Nikolai said, pointing at Kolesnikov. 
“But is it really the only reason why you came? 
Okay, I don’t mind it, write whatever you like. 
We're not yet married, and if we had wives they 
woulda’t object anyway.” 

“At first, they didn’t understand us there at 
Magadan,” WKolesnikov stepped in. “They even 
asked us not to come on the air with irrelevant 
information. Then we made another, more clear- 
ly worded message, repeating our request to remit 
one week’s earnings of each of us to the Peace 
Fund for such and such purposes....” 

Ilere is one interesting observation. Working 
in a place distant even by Siberian standards the 
young men are thinking, of course, about earn- 
ing enough for a decent life. They dream of having 
their own cars and color TV sets. When they had 
learned of a tragedy somewhere at the other end 
of the world, however, it was a matter of course 
for them to offer help. If they could help, they 
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deemed it their duty to do so. They hardly thought 
twice about it. That was a natural impulse. 

They had no TV set at the station: telecasts 
cannot reach here because of the mountains, 
although the Orbita communication satellite 
relay station is operating at Magadan. Like sea- 
men they learn all the news over the radio. They 
were especially upset that they had yet not seen 
the “Martin Eden” serial after Jack London’s 
novel shown on Soviet TV. 

“It might be good to make a film about our 
lake, too,” Keizerov said wistfully. “Its beauty 
would please many people. It’s too much for 
the two of us....” 

Back at Magadan the hydrologist Alexandra 
Ipatyeva told me that in view of the easy vul- 
nerability of the natural landscapes in the North, 
where damage might take decades and even hun- 
dreds of years to repair, local authorities proc- 
laimed the lake region a protected natural area. 

There are still many virgin areas in this enor- 
mous region but it is time we thought of preserv- 
ing their pristine beauty now. Unfortunately, 
people of the 20th century too often unreasonably 
disturb the ecological balance formed through 
centuries. 

I mused over this during my tiring ascent of 
the hill on the top of which I had made a signal 
fire some time earlier. 


Captain Tesman ei al. 
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By dawn the oil tanker Rybachy had -been filled 
up. Coming on the pier I saw her huge steel hull 
sunk up to the waterline into the sea, which smelt 
of oil. 

At 10:00 two tug-boats—the Sturm and the 
Still—arrived. They pressed their round bows to 
the Rybachy’s cheek, and their screws whipped 
the water into a froth, pushing their big sister 
away from the quay. Now the tanker herself was 
jerking, gathering speed as if reluctantly. 

The young dandified Georgian pilot, who was 
steering her out of port, called out orders with 
casual assurance, fingering his foppish black 
moustache, clearly an object of loving care and 
masculine pride. His every phrase ended with 
“my dear”. 

“Starboard five degrees, my dear! Steady, my 
dear!” 

His confident tone and bearing seemed to 
mesmerize the chief mate Ivan Garbuz. He was 
nervous and obviously disgruntled, though he 
did not dare to argue with the pilot. 

After a few moments even I realized, unini- 
tiated as I was, that our ship’s bow was passing 
in dangerous proximity to another ship lying 
at anchor in the crowded harbor, Iliko—for that 
was the name of our pilot—was gazing as if 
hypnotized at the approaching steel bow of the 
other ship. He seemed to have lost his tongue. 
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That was when the captain appeared on the 
bridge in person. He gave the mate and the pilot 
a nasty look and called out an order. It was a 
lucky miss! 

The pilot, looking small, hastily took his leave 
and edged away shamefacedly into the launch 
that had been waiting for him. Garbuz was be- 
side himself with confusion. His usually pale 
face was covered with red spots: he was expecting 
hell from the captain. The latter, however, said 
simply: 

“Okay, Ill be back in my cabin. I’ve got lum- 
bago again, dammit!” He turned his back on us, 
wiped his brow with a handkerchief and pulled 
his cap over his woolly hair. 

Now that he knew he was not in for a rating, 
Garbuz cheered up: 

“Well, it was a close shave, to be sure! It’s 
quite like the old salt: he seems to be napping, 
but if things get nasty, he’s sure to come up in 
less time than it takes to tell.” 

We came out onto the right wing of the bridge. 
The ship was sailing at a leisurely speed, and a 
gentle breeze was caressing our faces. Here Gar- 
buz made a confession: 

“It’s the second time I've let him down!” And 
he made a hopeless gesture. 

...Jfe had sailed with Captain Tesman on the 
Black Sea and in the Pacific for four years. But 
it was only here on the Rybachy that Garbuz had 
his fill of hard luck. First, it was the specific life 
on a tanker (he had served on dry-cargo ships be- 
fore): a month or two at sea, a day in the home 
port. Second, the stringent safety precautions: 
no smoking here, no smoking there. And third, 
the captain himself, a veritable martinet.... 
The discipline he maintained could make any 
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naval captain squirm in envy. In the mess-room, 
for instance, one could not sit to one’s meals or 
leave the table without permission. When in 
port one could not come ashore wearing a cap 
with “scrambled eggs” and a civilian suit: Tes- 
man would call it a disgrace. Ivan, who was used 
to freer life, was, defending, or thought he was, 
his individuality. One thing kept them from an 
open quarrel: both were at home with their trade. 

It is a hard job to be a chief mate. His duties 
are innumerable. For all that, he is not relieved 
of his routine bridge watch. During a difficult 
voyage hardly five hours remain for sleep. 

Ivan Garbuz, carefree and phlegmatic at first 
sight but recently, had of late been feeling un- 
easy. In narrow waters, in straits, when mooring 
and unmooring he kept his ears pricked for Cap- 
tain Tesman’s every word. He felt as if he was 
learning about his skipper anew. And he was nerv- 
ous. 

“The guy’s coming of age as skipper,” Mikhail 
Tesman thought to himself. “And he has his 
misgivings as I had in my time.” 

Tesman went to sea 27 years ago as an able- 
bodied seaman and later became a boatswain. 
After twenty years’ service at sea, a war veteran 
twice wounded in fighting, he was appointed a 
ship master. He understood Garbuz’s anxiety 
quite well. 

“It’s a hell of a job to be a chief mate,” the 
captain explained to me. “But behind my back he 
seems to feel straits are wider and fogs thinner. 
It’s quite another matter to know that you are 
the boss responsible for everything and with no- 
body to correct your error. Never mind, let him 
get through it: nobody is harmed by checking 
his skills....” 
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This began from Tesman’s visit to the shipping 
line’s personnel department. He requested a holi- 
day of three months, a regular period for a mer- 
chant navy seaman. He wanted to make sure he 
could leave in July or August to be able to equip 
and escort to school on September I his daughter 
living with her'granny at Vinnitsa, 10,000 kilo- 
meters away from these parts. 

It was a thing of the past, and Tesman recalled 
it with reluctance and even a shade of sadness: 
his marriage was a disaster. Ile and his wife 
were at odds even in trivial matters. Once he 
told her what to his mind was prosaic news: his 
tanker crew had decided to be a collective con- 
tributor to the Peace Fund; they resolved to hold 
a subbotnik and remit the money earned to its 
account. 

“The chief mate has already talked with all 
the men. Everybody agreed.” 

“What about you?” she asked him. 

“A skipper is a skipper. They will contribute 
their earnings for one day, and I will remit 100 
roubles.” 

“You always overdo it,” she said curtly. 

They never resumed this subject. Nor did I 
ask him about the reasons for their break-off, 
realizing that he had mentioned this episode only 
in connection with the main subject of our talk. 

Now he was longing to see his daughter after 
a year-long separation to escort her on the school 
opening day. 

“Well, I may let you go,” the personnel depart- 
ment chief mused aloud. “But where shall | 
find another skipper? Ivan Garbuz has been your 
chief mate for four years. He’s a competent man. 
Train him for a takeover. And then you may leave 
without having any second thoughts about it. 
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I know you’ ve made a first-class mate out of him.” 

That was when sleepless nights and anxiety 
began for Ivan Garbuz. It was paradoxical: i 
fact he had long dreamt of being a captain and 
now that his dream was coming true, he was 
haunted by doubts. Would he make it? Was he 
skillful enough for the job? 

He “distinguished” himself dining the very 
next voyage when he was on a sort of probation. 

..The early days of May at the Sea of Okhotsk 
are a period when one is chilled to the marrow 
with the cold and wet winds. It was precisely in 
this sort of weather that after tossing for a few 
days in a heavy gale the ybachy arrived at her 
port of call. Then she set sail northwards along 
the coast. 

“Ivan, take over!” the captain told Garbuz. 
“You know how tired I am, and my lumbago, 
dammit, gives me no peace.” And he went down 
into his cabin. He was lying on a couch and li- 
stening to what was going on on the deck. Now 
he heard the knocking of a windlass veering in 
the anchor chain. Suddenly there was a hasty 
footfall and excited voices.... After a moment the 
chief mate knocked on the door. He looked upset. 

“Comrade Captain, we’ve lost an anchor!” 

What happened then was for a long time the 
talk of all seamen in the Far East. 

.-Tesman discovered that the three-ton right 
anchor was missing. 

“Find me another! Perhaps you'll find one at 
the next anchorage?” he grumbled at the seamen 
nearby. 

It was dusk. They had sailed a good sixty miles 
and anchored again to pump fuel into a parent 
ship. The captain was thinking of a slating he 
would get at the shipping line office for the los 
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of the anchor. Suddenly the chief mate appeared 
in the doorway again. 

“What else?” 

“The windlass is jammed. We’d almost had the 
left anchor out when it stopped!” 

The captain went to the forecastle and ordered: 

“Searchlight!” 

It was found that the left anchor had caught on 
an unknown chain on the sea bottom. 

“Gosh! That’s another anchor!” boatswain 
Yuri Vasilkov exclaimed. 

A seaman was promptly lowered to the water 
in a cradle and fastened a hawser to the chain.... 

The back-breaking toil of hauling the heavy 
anchor in lasted for a few hours until dawn. Fi- 
nally 250 meters of chain with bottom silt thor- 
oughly washed off and an anchor—an exact rep- 
lica of the lost one—lay on the deck. The delight- 
ed crew tossed the chief mate. The captain him- 
self made tea for all participants in Operation 
Anchor. 

Before long Garbuz again distinguished him- 
self, this time without quotation marks.... This 
happened in the Sea of Japan off Honshu Island, 
when the captain was seeing the ship doctor. 
Suddenly he caught sight of a Japanese schooner 
sailing in contravention of all shipping regula- 
tions across the tanker’s course. Garbuz quickly 
mounted the bridge, ordered full speed astern and 
ported the helm. The schooner missed the tanker’s 
stem by some 50 meters. 

Ivan successfully handled his first mooring 
and unmooring manoeuvres, but what a torture 
it was for the captain to stand idle without saying 
a word. 

In his heart of hearts, however, he thought that 
if it were not for an emergency he would perhaps 
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bide his time about recommending Ivan. He 
felt the latter still wanted experience to become 
a real skipper. However, the chief mate had al- 
ready been dubbed his stand-by man. He worked 
almost without a hitch. He had a faultless eye, 
the most cherished merit of any navigator. 

Day after day,. voyage after voyage the cap- 
tain was more and more gratified with Garbuz’s 
growing competence. At the same time he took 
notice of certain new traits of false pride in the 
would-be captain. He got into the habit of play- 
ing the boss with his subordinates. The ship bar- 
maid served his morning coffee in his cabin. Triv- 
ial details? According to the regulations, how- 
ever, the captain alone is entitled to have his 
meals served in his cabin. Tesman had never 
allowed himself such luxury throughout his 27 
years at sea and seven years as captain. Garbuz’s 
reaction to his rebuke was unexpectedly explo- 
sive: 

“So what? What’s wrong with it?” 

Tesman could hardly restrain himself and add- 
ressed his mate in a chilly tone: 

“I’m afraid I must show you the door.” 

In the morning in the mess-room Garbuz came 
up to the captain. His face was pinched and pale: 
evidently he had not slept all night. 

“I’m sorry, Captain. It will never happen 
again.” He refused breakfast and went out. 

The captain was sipping his favorite™ Ceylon 
tea and thinking: “IJe’s quite a boy yet. Wanted 
to play an old sea-dog.... It will wear out, too.” 

...The voyage | was making with Tesman was 
to be his last before the holiday. Concerning 
the incident with the pilot, he remarked briefly: 

“Garbuz knew the right thing to do. I wigged 
him for not taking over. The skipper must trust 
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the pilot, of course, but never neglect his own 
duty. He is equally responsible for the ship....” 

We agreed with Tesman to fly to Moscow to- 
gether. In the evening in his cabin he lovingly 
laid out over and over again the presents he had 
bought for his daughter: a briefcase, a new dress 
and a pair of shoes. 

The day before the crew of the Rybachy had 
made their next contribution to the Peace Fund, 
the third one that year. They received a letter 
of thanks from Moscow. Tesman was merry and 
cracked a joke time and again. 

In the shipping line office the personnel de- 
partment chief welcomed him with suspicious 
cordiality. He put his arms round the captain’s 
shoulders and seated him beside himself. 

“You see, Tesman, we are short-handed for 
captains. It’s a holiday season, you know....” 

‘Tt’s an old song. A promise is a promise. I 
hope you remember yours.” 

“Okay, come what may!” The chief waved his 
hand helplessly. “We are comrades, after all. We 
are at your mercy. Do whatever you will to us 
but please let Garbuz go. We need a captain for 
the Sinegorsk....” 

“What?” Tesman even rose from his chair. 
“You want to rob me!” 

“See here,’ Petrov reasoned with him. “This 
may be the best chance for him in years. To 
become the captain of a large ship overnight....” 

Tesman’s face darkened and looked older by 
five years. Ilis hopes for a trip to Vinnitsa and 
a meeting with his daughter were overshadowed by 
concern about another long and difficult ocean 
voyage. 

>'lwo days later I came to say goodbye to 
Tesman. He was trim and businesslike and seemed 
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quite composed. His face was __ inscru- 
table.... 

“If you write about our crew,” he told me, 
“mind you add that we'll hold another swbbotnik 
for the Peace Fund this year.” 

In the meantime he applied his eyes, too 
often as it seemed to me, to the binoculars. 

“The Sinegorsk.must be here any time now,” 
he explained. “They will try out the engines over 
there beyond the cape.” 

Soon the ship came into view. Through the 
binoculars the familiar figure of Ivan Garbuz 
could be seen on the bridge. He was standing in 
the favorite pose of his former captain: legs wide 
apart, torso slightly bent forward, hands behind 
his back. 

Before long he sailed off on his first independ- 
ent voyage. 


A Cable From 
a Far-Away 
Island 


The USSR, which is a continental country, has 
an island territory with the administrative cen- 
ter on Sakhalin Island. The Kuriles stretch in 
a long arch to the east of this biggest island of 
the Soviet Far East. From Moscow to these 
parts it is 9,300 kilometers by rail and some 
2,000 kilometers by sea. The Kuriles are called 
“the morning islands”. And with good reason: 
the sunrise here is eight hours earlier than in 
Moscow. 

Paramushir is perhaps the most forbidding 
island in the necklace of the Kuriles. It rains 
here for half-a-year at a stretch and in winter 
snow blizzards bury the squat houses of Seve- 
ro-Kurilsk in snow up to their roofs. This small 
town stands on the ocean and lives by the ocean. 

“A desert of snow and silence,” the local poet 
teacher Valentin Bogdanov wrote of Paramushir. 
Viewed from afar—from the sea or from the air— 
the Kuriles look majestic and grim. Viewed at 
close range these are countless hills, peaks of 
active volcanoes, waterfalls, and sand hardened 
to mirror lustre on the beaches washed by cold 
waves. 

In front of Severo-Kurilsk—accross the strait — 
lies Shumshu—“the island of death” in the lan- 
guage of the Ainus. At one time it was a blooming 
sun-bathed island. Shumshu was an oasis in the 
Northern Kuriles. A giant wave which swept a 
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large part of the island centuries ago wiped off 
all life and left nothing but a naked plateau in 
ils wake. 

At Severo-Kurilsk traces of tsunamis, although 
of later occurrence, can be seen everywhere: in 
1952 this district center was razed to the ground. 

Foundations of houses swept away by a giant 
wave are still to be seen near the shore. The 
tsunamy took a large toll of lives.“The disaster 
struck on a cold night in November. The sea sud- 
denly retreated far from the shore, laying bare 
its bed. Then a mountain of water 18 meters 
high bore down at a terrific speed on the local 
fish-factory, the port facilities and homes. The 
captains of shipsfar out at sea radioed: “The town 
of Severo-Kurilsk is sinking into the sea!”’— 
so horrified they were to see the avalanche of 
black water putting out shore lights. 

“Today a recurrence of that tragedy is impos- 
sible,” Vladimir Shipunov, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Severo-Kurilsk Dis- 
trict Soviet, told me. The network of Tsunami 
seismic stations has demonstrated its efficiency 
in warning the population. During the tsunamis 
of 1960-1963 there were no deaths. The Soviet 
Union is now actively collaborating in tsunami 
warning service with American scientists. Firm 
ties have been set up with th- tsunami research 
center in Ifonolulu on the Ilawaiian Islands. 

Soviet and American specialists have sailed for 
lwo months on the research vessel Valerian 
Uryvayev. They tested, for instance, the most 
up-to-date American mareographs. These _in- 
struments were installed right on the ocean floor, 
along probable tsunami routes. They record 
quakes likely to cause tsunamis and transmit data 
by wireless or cable. 
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“I believe that by joining their efforts scien- 
tists can learn the mechanism of origination of 
tsunamis, which have taken hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives,” the chairman said. 

This matter of life and death in the literal 
sense for this island town was the first subject we 
touched on in my interview with the chief Soviet 
administrator on the island. 

But let us return to the resurrected Severo- 
Kurilsk. This town begins from what seems to be 
streets in the open sea. Countless fishing trawl- 
ers and seiners lie here so closely pressed to one 
another that the houses on the shore look like 
an extension of their snow-white superstructures. 
One can unmistakably guess the occupations of 
the islanders: fishermen and builders in the 
first place. Geologists and scientific parties also 
work here. 

People come to work in the most distant areas 
of the USSR for an average of five to six years 
under a contract. Many workers, however, set- 
tle here for good. 

“During nine months of this year,’ Shipunov 
told me, “72 new islanders were born here. This 
is a fairly high birth rate for these parts. This 
is probably because we have no problem with 
creches and kindergartens at Severo-Kurilsk. 
I can tell you without loud words that children 
are our main concern....” 

This was exactly what the veteran Leonty 
Komarov wrote to the Board of the Soviet Peace 
Fund. A native Museovite, he served in the Ma- 
rine Corps in the Far East during the Great 
Patriotic War. He took part in the heroic landing 
on Paramushir and Shumshu. Many of his’com- 
rades were killed. He had experienced tsunamis 
and volcanic eruptions. “But it’s not so much 
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the earnings that keep me here but my interest- 
ing work,” he told me. “I’m a turner and a fit- 
ter. At one time—can you believe me?—I was 
even the manager of a fish-breeding factory, one 
of the world’s biggest. Later, of course, I sur- 
rendered my post to trained specialists but kept 
my job as a fish nurse. I love to fondle with 
salmon roe and small fry for hours.” 

In the last few years Komarov had been holi- 
day-making exclusively on the islands and send- 
ing part of his holiday pay to the Peace Fund. 
He asks every visitor to convey his warm greetings 
to Moscow—he seems to be still nostalgic. Yet 
he stubbornly refuses to make a long journey ei- 
ther to a sanatorium or simply to other towns. 

“T prefer to take a rest here on the Kuriles, 
tending the garden and angling.” 

Not all people can coherently explain the 
motives for one or another of their actions. This 
is true of Komarov as well. Indeed, it is not for 
making contributions to the Peace Fund that 
he spends his holidays on the island. 

“You see, I have enough of everything here, 
while people in some countries have sometimes 
nothing to eat. This is why I contribute regular- 
ly to the Soviet Peace Fund. I was happy to 
learn, for instance, that children of political 
prisoners languishing in the dungeons of Pino- 
chet’s dictatorial regime were accommodated 
at Soviet sanatoria and Young Pioneer camps at 
the expense of the Peace Fund.” 

We were standing atop the active volcano 
Ebeko where Leonty had volunteered to escort 
me. It commands a view of what may well 
be the most exciting landscape on earth. One can 
see simultaneously the classical cone of the 
islands’ biggest volcano Alaid which seems to be 
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floating in the turquoise sea and the precipitous 
cliffs of the southern extremity of the Kamchatka 
peninsula, another fire-spitting land. In the 
strait in front of us the Sea of Okhotsk and the 
Pacific clashed like two fairy-tale Russian war- 
riors in single combat, each current trying to 
overpower its opponent. 

I was gasping for breath during our arduous 
ascent while my sun-tanned and wiry companion 
was calmly puffing away at his pipe and even 
offered me to go bathing in the volcanic lake 
whose waters bubbled time and again with gas 
streams bursting from the bottom. 

Looking at the turmoil of gases in the crater, 
Komarov suddenly changed the subject: 

“IT made my first contribution to help quake 
victims wherever they might live. We islanders 
know what a quake means only too well.” 

“Were you alone?” 

“No, Vitaly Shantalov, a sailor on a_ port 
launch, and Zoya Kurkina, a hospital nurse, 
joined me. Shantalov asked the local news- 
paper Kurilsky \Jayak not to mention his name.... 
I would have done likewise if I had known what 
they would write.... They played me up likea 
hero, and even published my photo.” 

Now I knew why Leonty Komarov had taken 
care to skip the details cf his participation in 
the work of the Peace Fund: he was apprehensive 
lest I portray him as a hero. 

It was late evening when we descended the 
volcano. I was in a hurry not to miss the next 
ship out going my way. If it had not been for my 
guide, I would have certainly broken my neck. 

‘There were strange lights far out at sea as if 
a ball by candlelight was on in the kingdom of 
Neptune. 
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“If the lights are on, the fishing is in full sway,” 
Jkomarov explained. 

Activists of the Fund also live in the town of 
Kurilsk on Iturup, the biggest and most beau- 
tiful island of the archipelago. The local tsunami 
warning service is headed by two physicists— 
Boris and Natasha Smirnov, husband and wife. 
I had their address in my note-book. 

...-Lhe Smirnovs’ house was quite-near the sea. 
It contained a tsunami warning station and a 
cosy apartment. There was a small vegetable 
garden where the couple grew potatoes and rad- 
ishes. 

Kurilsk is dominated by a low mountain. When 
a tsunami warning is given, the whole popula- 
tion of the town takes refuge there which, in- 
cidentally, does not happen often. In fact, no giant 
waves are expected to come from the Sea of 
Okhotsk in the west. The Pacific side, however, 
is a different matter. During a violent earth- 
quake the danger here is greatest. A tsunami 
may come from the nearest undersea volcanoes or 
from South American shores. When there is a 
quake there, the Smirnovs’ telephone buzzes 
quite often. “Any bad news?” comes a call from 
Burevestnik. Old-timers of this settlement on 
the eastern coast of the island have many unpleas- 
ant memories of tsunamis. 

“You’ll be given a warning,” Boris or Natasha 
usually answer such anxious calls. “So far so 
good. We are not expecting a wave.” 

Data on the most violent undersea quakes 
are immediately transmitted to the central station 
at Yuzhno-Sakhalinsk, where similar data from 
other stations are promptly processed and de- 
cisions are taken. Though a tsunami travels at 
a terrific speed, a warning can be given in good 
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time. For instance, from the South American 
depression off Chilean shores a wave runs for 
about 24 hours and a seismic wave only a few 
minutes. Thus there is time enough to warn of 
the real danger of a giant wave which will hit 
the islands in the coming few hours. This is 
what tsunami warning amounts to. Another aspect 
of work at the station is routine seismological 
observations. 

A sketch map of wave propagation on the wall 
inside the station has a funny drawing in the 
middle: a smirking devil holding a torch to the 
earth. 

...In May 1960 the earth tore apart on the 
Chilean coast. The country’s entire southern part, 
1,500 kilometers long, quaked for ten days 
running. Hundreds of people died and hundreds 
of thousands became homeless. The most violent 
shock took place on May 22. A gigantic wave 
rolled over the ocean at jet plane speed, laying 
the coasts of the islands waste. Having covered 
16,000 kilometers it came down on Kamchatka 
and the Kuriles. There were no casualties this 
time, however. 

Tsunamis, as is known, are caused by a sinking 
or swelling of ground during an earthquake, by 
undersea volcanic eruptions or by gigantic land- 
slides: One of them in the Lituhi Bay in Alaska 
once caused a wave which devastated coasts 
up to 60 meters high. Tsunamis are 200-300 
kilometers along, which is 1,000 times the length 
of waves caused by gales. Above great ocean 
depths the speed of a tsunami is 800 kilometers 
an hour. And finally, a tsunami wave near a slop- 
ing shore may be as high as 40 meters. 

“Such waves are very rare. They come and go. 
But people remain. Let me tell you that here 
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they never think of themselves as heroes. Local 
life is quite like life on the mainland, although 
the earth’s crust on the Kuriles is very thin: 
some 17 kilometers. 

“The people living here are true patriots. 
I was present at a mecting which discussed the 
work of the Peace Fund at the local community 
center. I could not help saying a few words, too. 

“My husband and I go on holidays separately. 
I must admit we may not come back if we go 
together: both of us are Leningraders, so the 
temptation is too great. Perhaps it’s silly to 
think so. But you know, mothers, fathers, advice, 
persuasion. We’ll work for five years here.... 
Then we shall see.... We want to go off to the 
Antarctic. 

“When our daughter Inga grows up, I’ll go 
hiking all over the island. So far I’ve had no 
occasion to do it: I had to take care of my daughter 
born here. We are quite well off. Almost all 
working at the station are young people like 
Boris and myself. How many books we have 
read! One living in a large city can never read so 
many.” 

It seemed surprising that Natasha, a young and 
frail woman as she was, had been entrusted with 
such complex facilities, protection of the life and 
security of the inhabitants of a large island 200 
kilometers along and 45 kilometers across.... 

When we were having tea at her home she 
thickly spread a slice of bread with red caviar 
for me. 

“Don’t you worry, we are not poachers,” she 
joked. “I might even say that we stocked our- 
selves with this delicacy with reluctance.” And 
she told me a story amazing to a newcomer from 
the mainland. 
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...On that day when silvery Siberian salmon 
burdened with roe were going to their spawning 
grounds in an island rivulet a severe typhoon 
struck. In only one day a month’s amount of 
rain fell on the island, which is a rainy place 
as it is. The river seemed to have gone mad, 
seething and bursting its banks and flooding 
the meadows where cows were grazing. When the 
water had withdrawn hundreds of fish were 
trapped on a field far from the river bed. The 
Smirnovs together with other islanders hurriedly 
carried fish to the river, but they could not 
rescue many.... 

“Natasha, have you ever happened to give a 
{tsunami warning?” I asked her. 

“Yes, on three occasions since we came here. 
I remember one of them quite clearly. It was 
another strong quake in the Chilean depression. 
We gave a warning in good time. All ships put 
to sea where a tsunami is not dangerous at all. 
The wave, however, did not reach us, it had 
broken up against the Ilawaii. That’s all.” 

She changed the subject: 

“Inga cut her fourteenth tooth yesterday.” 

On that day an “earthquake” signal came on 
the control panel of the Kurilsk station eight 
times in six hours. The epicenter of the nearest 
quake was 600 kilometers away from the island. 

A journalist once aptly remarked that the 
Kuriles were a “land on a wave crest”. Indeed, 
strolling through the streets of the newly built 
town of Severo-Kurilsk, one cannot help think- 
ing of what would happen to the town and port 
if another violent quake occurred. Will there be 
another disaster? Yes, it may well be. The ocean 
has two faces: it supports the people—there is 
a fish-factory and a port at Severo-Kurilsk— 
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and it threatens their lives when in fury. Alas, 
it cannot be strait-jacketed: there are practically 
no obstacles to a tsunami so far. Nevertheless, 
people are willing to live and work and to raise 
their children here. Is it not, indeed, the ultimate 
meaning of human life? 

“Tsunamis come and go,’ Natasha said. But 
life on the Kuriles will last forever. It is not for- 
tuitous that one interpretation of the name of 
the islatids links it with the word “kur” which 
means “man” in the language of the Ainus. The 
islands of man. This is wonderful. 

Wherever Soviet people may live and work, 
you will always recognize them by their chara- 
cter and their cast of mind always open to compas- 
sion for people in plight. 

Such thoughts came to my mind when I was 
reading over and over again the radio message 
I had been given in Moscow before my trip: 
“The Tsunami warning station supports the noble 
activities of the Soviet Peace Fund. We request 
to accept our contribution for aid to other peoples. 
On behalf of the station personnel, Smirnov.” 
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A Drama 
Undersea 


In the life of each of us there are events which 
we remember as long as we live. These may be 
merry or dramatic events, but it is precisely these 
transient moments that sometimes throw the 
character of the main participant into salient 
relief. 

The diver Boris Durasov from a sun-bathed 
Crimean town, an activist of the Soviet Peace 
Fund, has not yet been the hero of a story in 
print. Nevertheless, it is no accident that I have 
chosen only one episode from the life of this 
36-year-old man to introduce him to the reader. 
What happened on that day explains much in 
his personality and life principles. 

...The events of that day can be easily repro- 
duced in an accurate chronological sequence from 
a log of diving operations on the bottom of the 
Black Sea. 

This happened in Yalta, a Soviet resort town, 
in July. 

Rich succulent greenery, the polyglot crowd of 
tourists from various countries on President 
Roosevelt Street and on the seaside esplanade, 
snow-white liners and hydrofoil ships moored 
at the port piers.... 

It was a serene summer day with a myriad of 
specks of sunlight strewn over the blue glassy 
surface of the sea. That day became the most 
difficult one in the life of the diver Boris Durasov, 
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the doctor Oleg Blagoveshchensky and the whole 
small team of “knights of the sca depths’, as 
divers are sometimes called by Soviet writers. 


* a 


At 5:20 Durasov was already up and about. 
He hastily stretched out his limbs and had a hear- 
ty breakfast as it befits a sailor. He never woke 
up his‘wife Katya so early—she would have her 
hands full with the two boys during the day. 
He looked by force of habit at Mt. Medved, the 
guardian of the village of Gurzuf. From its western 
side a dark shadow had already spread over the 
sea: the sun was fairly high in the sky. Durasov 
went by a steep lane towards the bus stop on the 
road to Yalta. While the bus was running along 
a meandering mountain road he was ruminating 
on the job expecting him. 

...A team of divers were laying a deep-sea 
collector of large-diameter tubes in the area of 
President Roosevelt Street. This was an experi- 
mental project. Designers from Odessa who had 
drawn it up and scientists agreed that when the 
collector went into operation pollution of Yal- 
ta’s offshore waters would be practically re- 
duced to nil. 

“This project is of exceptional importance to 
us and to the entire resort area, because the 
hygienic well-being of the district with the big- 
gest population of holiday-makers on the Southern 
Coast of the Crimea is heavily dependent on it,” 
Dmitry Vershkov, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Yalta Soviet, told them. 
“The pipeline is already functioning effectively, 
one only 3.5 kilometers of it has been comp- 
eted....” 
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Durasov was annoyed: they had got stuck up 
precisely al this mark: depth 72 meters, distance 
from shore, 3.5 kilometers. At night a passing 
ship had torn off the buoy which marked the 
head of the tube, a hawser had twisted it out 
of place, and the steel tunnel had partly sunk in 
the bottom silt. Divers went down one afteranother, 
but they failed to cope with the main task—to 
unfasten the bolts of the flange in the hinged con- 
nection of the pipeline. Their teamleader Oleg 
Taranenko called that an emergency situation. 

An extra-class specialist was needed to repair 
the damage. Boris Durasov who had received an 
excellent training in the Navy was the right man 
for the job. Although he did not seem to be power- 
fully built, he was in his element on the sea 
bottom. He had even invented his own method 
of movement—by leaps like astronauts on the 
Moon. Anything he did was competent work— 
both on the shore and underseas. 

Durasov had spent a total of over 5,000 hours 
underwater. An entry in his worker card reads: 
“A deep-sea diver.” He had dived to depths of 
160 and 200 meters. He had been on his job for 
fifteen years since he was discharged from the 
Navy. 

He was appointed foreman not by a higher au- 
thority but elected by his mates. They had made 
the right choice. Under his direction they worked 
fast, steadily and without breakdowns. Their 
earnings had grown. 

Speaking in general, divers are some of the 
best-paid specialists in the USSR. Their earnings 
are at times two or three times those of askil- 
led industrial worker. It will be recalled, however, 
that scientists and doctors list this profession 
among the most dangerous ones. 
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The unwritten law of the team is “not to with- 
draw into one’s diving-suit”, i.e. into one’s 
narrow world shut off from other people. Once 
they read about the activities of the Soviet 
Peace Fund in Yalta’s Kurortnaya Gazette, which 
listed activists of the Fund—building workers, 
scientists, seamen, turners, cooks, etc. 

“Tt looks like divers are non-existent,” the 
youngest diver Alexei Vasilyev said in surprise. 

“What do you suggest?” 

‘My one day’s earnings for a start,” Vasilyev 
said. 

“We'll make sort of deep-sea diving for the 
cause of peace!” 

Vasilyev was supported by all but two members 
of the team. Naturally, nobody rebuked them: 
it was a voluntary matter after all. 

Each added to the total contribution of the 
team. The foreman decided to remit additionally 
half of his bonus for three months to the Peace 
Fund. 


..At 8 a.m. the divers left the picturesque 
Shore of the resort town. 

“I?ll complete the job today. On my own,’ 
the foreman said to himself. He could work 
underseas for two ordinary divers put together. 
Alexander Lukichev was the first to go down. 
A short descent looking like a jump from the 
roof of a 25-storeyed building to the ground. where 
the diver’s body is exposed to a pressure of 
8 atmospheres.... After a few minutes of work 
a slow ascent for one hour and a half. This is 
required by the safety regulations. In a quick 
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ascent bubbles of gas formed in the blood ooze 
out, causing the so-called caisson disease—the 
scourge of divers. The body of a diver lifted from 
the sea bottom may be likened to a firmly stop- 
pered bottle of champagne. It should be opened 
in such a way as to let the “jinn” out through a 
hole the size of a needle eye. 

...Lukichev did not achieve much but he man- 
aged to put a hawser round the tube. In the 
meantime three of his mates were putting a 
diving suit on Durasov. Alexei Vasilyev carefully 
screwed up the three bolts on the helmet. 
“Gol” 


He usually went through the 72-meter descent 
faster then other divers. The air was pumped into 
the suit under great pressure to prevent the water 
from compressing the diver’s chest and waist. 
The visibility at the bottom was good—fifteen 
to twenty meters. He took a step, then another 
slowly and almost weightlessly, like in a dream, 
and the troubled silt muddled the waters around 
him. Boris groped for the flange and started 
turning the bolts furiously. The work went on 
swimmingly. 

...He was scant of breath from his hard work 
at a great depth. It seemed to him that something 
was wrong with the compressor. “Step on the 
air!” Elis voice distorted by pressure rang out in 
the radiophone. The surface crew were doing 
their best. His visor soon got slightly misted.... 
By that time. however, he had coped with his 
task brilliantly—the damage was repaired. 
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* * 


The “cradle’—a rope contraption looking like 
a Jacob’s ladder—was thrown overboard. Boris 
began decompression stopovers from 12 meters 
upwards. He was feeling well on the whole. Nine 
meters.... Hundreds of invisible pins and needles 
started pricking his left arm. 

“Oleg,? he told the doctor over the radiophone. 
“You may have missed your chance to rest on 
Sunday” (it was a Saturday). 

Six meters.... The whole left half ar his body 
went numb. Somebody on board the divers’ 
launch shouted: “Boris is having the bends!” 

Three meters.... His right arm ceased to obey 
him. He hung on the ropes helplessly. 

“Boris, we mustn’t get you out now,” Blago- 
veshchensky said. “You'll go down 18 meters. 
We'll do it all over again.” 

It is a paradox: to save a man having the bends 
he needs to be lowered back into the sea depths 
and stay under high pressure again. It can dis- 
solve the dangerous bulbs of nitrogen and helium 
in his blood. Now Durasov might have to stay 
underseas for a long time. In some cases divers 
were kept from six to twelve hours at a depth 
to release pressure. Boris, however, was seized 
with a severe chill. 

“You'd rather lift me,” he whispered. “I need 
a pressure chamber.” 

“The doctor acted with an eye to the situation 
and my condition,” Boris told me later. “If it 
were not for him, J might have been dead by now.” 

A back-up diver, Alexei Vasilyev, climbed 
into the narrow cylinder of the pressure chamber 
together with Durasov. He was to be the third 
diver to go down on that day. He had had no time 
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to warn his young wife Taya. Neither he nor 
Boris nor the doctor himself knew that they would 
not get out of the chamber until four days later... 
after more than 103 hours. 

Oleg Blagoveshchensky immediately chose an 
optimum course of treatment. The pressure in 
the chamber was raised to 10 kg per sq cm. “The 
fourth regimen,” as the doctors say, meaning 
cases envisaged in the instruction. In other words, 
behind the thick glass of the portholes the patient 
and his comrade were lowered, as it were, to 
a depth of 100 meters. The pressure was gradual- 
ly reduced. At the 54-meter mark Boris again 
felt numbness. 

“Hold on, it must be residual symptoms,” 
the doctor comforted him. At 18 meters Boris 
said, “Oleg, it’s getting worse.” 

The long hours of treatment were to no avail. 


Blagoveshchensky, with sunken cheeks, drawn 
features and a bristling stubble on his face grown 
during these hours, looked hesitantly at the table 
recommended by doctors of all countries. Was he 
to apply the fifth regimen—the most complex 
and lengthy one? He felt he needed competent 
advice. 

...Lieutenant-Colonel Nikolai Korotkov, Chief 
Physiologist of the Black Sea Fleet, later told 
me this story: 

“All symptoms indicated the need to change 
over to the emergency fifth regimen of 80 hours’ 
confinement to the pressure chamber. This had 
to be started from 100 meters again. The helium 
deficit posed the danger of nitrogen intoxication. 
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Paralysis, however, was even worse. So I advised 
them confidently: ‘Switch over to fifth regimen’.” 

The pressure in the chamber was heightened 
to the maximum again. Cylinders with helium 
and oxygen were brought in. 

It was morning. Worried faces of relatives 
and friends pressed against the pressure chamber 
portholes. 

At the 70-meter mark—“a pressure of 7 kilo- 
grams’~Durasov was given injections on Ko- 
rotkov’s advice. In accordance with the safety 
regulations Blagoveshchensky had to stay for 
forty-five minutes in the decompression lock 
before and after each jab. 

Then there was another bad news: the back-up 
diver developed identical symptoms. 


* * * 


Nikolai Korotkov recalled: “When I was 
called at Sevastopol from Yalta again, I asked 
them for more details about this lad: his cha- 
racter, habits, in short, everything about his 
psychology. I found out which of his hands 
and feet was affected. In fact, both his hands 
and feet were in bad shape. I felt relieved. 
Total paralysis was out of the question. These 
were rather symptoms of nervous strain; the 
fellow had not expected to stay in the chamber 
day and night.” 

There was the following exchange between 
Yalta and Sevastopol: 

Sevastopol: 'Vry to encourage him. Tell him to 
move about and massage his hands. 

Yalta: But he cannot stand up. 

Sevastopol: He is not sick. This is more likely 
claustrophobia, a morbid dread of closed space. 
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Carry on with the same regimen. Call us again in 
two hours. 

...Yalta: Two hours have passed. Vasilyev 
seems to be getting better. 

There were no calls from the pressure chamber 
house for almost 24 hours, then another bad news 
came. 

Yalta: The back-up diver has severe nausea. 
The patient seems to be all right. 

Korotkov reminisced again: “Now I was in 
doubt myself. Had we overlooked the specific 
abdominal form of caisson disease? But I kept 
myself in hand. Panic is no counsel to a doctor.” 

Sevastopol: Tell me about his menu in the 
last few hours. 

Yalta: He is refusing to eat anything. 

Sevastopol: Give him a shot of a stimulant, 
preferably nicotinic acid. Tell him to move 
about. 

Blagoveshchensky recalled: “I began my long 
wait in the decompression lock again. Then I 
climbed into the pressure chamber and told Ale- 
xei: ‘Now I’ll give you a jab, and if you feel hot, 
you're quite all right.’ It was a little white lie, 
of course. He certainly went hot and cheered up 
a bit. I also felt relieved. Indeed, Durasov was 
a hardened old hand. Alexei, however, was prac- 
tically a tiro. To get into such a scrape all of 
a sudden! But he gave a hand to Boris like a man, 
carrying helium and oxygen cylinders. In a 
nutshell, he did his duty as a back-up man quite 
well.” 

... The rescue operation was drawing to a close. 
Blagoveshchensky who had not got a wink of 
sleep during all these days and nights was shuffl- 
ing his feet, checking readings on the instru- 
ments with bloodshot eyes. 
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His mind went back to the war when he, a 
Navy scout, chanced to go without sleep for 
a few nights on end. The constant danger of 
death, the sense of responsibility for their as- 
signment, whose results were expected by a 
whole division or even an army kept him and his 
comrades in a state of wakefulness. 

Now it was a different time. He felt, however, 
that his responsibility for the lives of the two 
divers hiad much in common with ‘his wartime 
duties. Ile remembered the worried eyes of their 
wives and mothers. how hopefully Durasov’s 
two boys had looked up to him. 

Staggering and helping each other, Durasov 
and Vasilyev finally climbed out of the chamber. 
After 103 hours.... 

Vasilyev said later: “I lost ten kilos of flesh 
and Boris twelve during those days. We became 
as slim as ballet dancers.” 

On his discharge from hospital Boris Durasov 
was immediately offered accommodation at a sa- 
natorium. Before long he rejoined his team. 

Two months later the Chairman of the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the Yalta Soviet presented 
the Order of Labor Glory to the courageous 
diver. 

Today Durasov is back on his job as foreman 
of his divers’ team. A most stringent medical 
check-up found him in perfect health. 

My business trip was coming to an end. I came 
to say goodbye lo Boris Durasov. What I had 
learned of this man had added much to my notes 
of mectings with active supporters of the Soviet 
Peace Fund. Unquestionably, Durasov’s example, 
the charm of his daring and winsome personali- 
ty have a great force of attraction for his team 
of divers both in their day-to-day work and their 
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public activities. I was not surprised, therefore, 
to hear Boris say: 

“Recently we've made another contribution to 
the Peace Fund. Do you know who suggested 
that? The two fellows who did not support us 
last time.” These were his last words before the 
heavy diving helmet settled on its metal “collar”. 

Incidentally, only one person is uninformed 
of his new divings. This is his wife Katya. 

She is sure that he directs his mates from board 
the new powerful ship placed at the disposal of 
Yalta’s divers. Well, there are things a woman 
will never understand about a man. 


The Voice 
of Compassion 


A routine service was in progress in the parish 
church of a small town in the Zhitomir region 
of the Ukraine. After a traditional sermon, Father 
Pheophan addressed the congregation with what 
was quite unusual to hear in a church. Ile spoke 
of the international situation, foreign policy, 
the destinies of some peoples suffering under 
the heavy-handed rule of dictators of various 
stripes. “You make donations to this temple and 
shall be rewarded in heaven. But today I want 
you to make a donation which may ease the 
suffering of our brethren in Christ and strengthen 
peace on this earth.” 

So followers of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
which affiliates mostly Russian and Ukrainian 
Christians remitted a sizable sum to the Peace 
Fund. The priest himself made the first contri- 
bution. 

Father Pheophan had served in his parish for 
forty years at a stretch and lived in a house 
attached to the church. Here he had grown old, 
buried his wife and sent his son Nikolai to study 
at a theological seminary. It so happened, how- 
ever, that his son had chosen a different career. 
Ile wrote his father that he respected and loved 
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him but would take another life path. Now he 
works as a foreman at the building site of the 
Sayany-Shushenskoye Hydropower Station, the 
biggest in Siberia. 

Father Pheophan had seen a lot during his 
long life. The thick beard on his thin face look- 
ing like a saint’s face painted by Andrei 
Rublev, a celebrated 45th-century Russian 
artist, concealed a scar left by a rifle butt 
blow. 

In 1943 Nazi troops burst into the church dur- 
ing a service and seized a few hostages—old men, 
women and children. They were to be shot to 
revenge the death of a Nazi officer killed by 
guerillas on a forest road. Father Pheophan who 
was 40 at that time rushed to the Ober-Lieuten- 
ant who was in command of the Nazi unit. 
Wearing his embroidered chasuble he broke 
through the Nazi cordon. Struggling for German 
words, he addressed the officer. 

“Herr Lieutenant! These people are innocent. 
Stop your men. If you need a victim, please 
shoot me. I implore you to spare the lives of 
the women and children. Let them go!” 

“Donnerwetter,” the Ober-Lieutenant swore. 
“Take this pope away!” 

A burly soldier stepped up to Father Pheo- 
phan. 

“Let them go!” the priest shouted at the officer. 
“Or else... I’1] anathematize you!” He really looked 
menacing at that moment. And the Nazi stepped 
back from this man with a mane of long tousled 
hair, gripping his cross like a weapon. That was 
when the soldier hit him. He fell to the ground, 
bleeding. The officer made a wry face and went to 
his vehicle without taking another look at the 
hostages. 
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Father Pheophan was bedridden for a few 
months. But he still recalls that day as the 
happiest in his life: indeed, he saved the 
hostages. 

We discussed the reasons why he had called 
the attention of his congregation to the activi- 
ties of the Soviet Peace Fund. 

“Compassion is one of the virtues of a true 
Christian,” he began. “I believe there are many 
devout Christians among my parishioners, whose 
numbers, alas,’—he smiled  apologetically 
and made a helpless gesture—“are. dwindling 
each year. I don’t mean to say that they are 
being restricted or prevented from performing 
their rites. That would be unjust to say. Young 
people simply believe nowadays that the church 
is of no use to them. | hear that some American 
churches have jazz-bands to attract youngsters.... 
But this is too vain, ostentatious so to say. The 
faith must lodge here,”’—and he pressed his palm 
to his heart. “Just as the faith that people can 
defend peace. We believers are for achieving 
peace by peaceful means. We must do every- 
thing we can for peace....” 

Indeed, the struggle for peace is one of the most 
massive movements today. Its great goals and 
ideals are understandable and dear to the widest 
sections of the world’s population. The ranks 
of the peace fighters are growing and becom- 
ing stronger. They unite people of good will 
on all continents, of different nationalities, 
from all walks of life, of all political convic- 
tions. 

Clergymen play an ever more notable and ac- 
tive part in the peace movement. 

I often recalled the simple village priest at 
the World Conference “Religious Workers for 
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Lasting Peace, Disarmament and Just Rela- 
tions Among Nations” held in Moscow in June 
1977. 

It was attended by ecclesiastics from 107 
countries. Among them were heads and_ high- 
ranking church dignitaries of the world’s lead- 
ing religions, which lent the conference a 
widely representative character. 

For the first time in the history of religion 
representatives of such different creeds as Budd- 
hism, Hinduism, Sikhism, Islam, Shintoism, 
and Christianity assembled in one hall. Heads 
and representatives of 25 churches and religious 
organizations of the Soviet Union also took an 
active part in the conference. The rights of believ- 
ers in the USSR are protected by the Consti- 
tution. Article 52 reads: “Citizens of the USSR 
are guaranteed freedom of conscience, that is, 
the right to profess or not to profess any reli- 
gion, and to conduct religious worship or atheistic 
propaganda.” 

The Church in the USSR is disestablished and 
separated from school. 

The broad participation in the conference of 
Orthodox Christians, Baptists, Moslems, Calvin- 
ists, Lutherans, Judaists living in the USSR 
was in itself an answer to the allegations that 
in a socialist country there is no freedom of 
conscience, that religious believers are perse- 
cuted, etc. 

{ discussed this subject with representatives 
of many creeds. 

US President James Carter’s report refer- 
ring to alleged ‘violations of freedom of 
religion” in the USSR was published at that 
time. 

Commenting on this report, M. Didkov, Vice- 
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The Joliot Curie Gold Peace Medal presentation to 
Leonid Brezhnev on 27 November 1975 


Soviet aid to Peru’s earthquake victims. A Soviet 
airliner being unloaded at Lima Airport in 1970 


A meeting in Vladivostok before the departure 
for Vietnam of the motorship “Razdolnoye” with 
an aid cargo shipped by the Soviet Peace Fund 


The ceremony of handing over the cargo brought 
on the motorship “Razdolnoye” to the working 
people of Vietnam in 1968 


The writer Boris Polevoi, Chairman of the Board 
of the Soviet Peace Fund 


Feodosy Getmanets, Me- 
rited Medical Worker of 
the Ukrainian SSR, a 
regular contributor to the 

Soviel Peace Fund 


The old Chukchi rein- 
deer herdsman Yppylyo, 
a contributor to the 

Soviet Peace Fund 


The Pesnyary folk pop group, a collective contrib- 
utor to the Soviet Peace Fund, is known in many 
countries. This picture was taken to advertize 

the group’s guest tour of the United States 


The Byelorussian com- 
poser Igor Luchenok, an 
activist of the Soviet 

Peace Fund 


Sculptor Zair Azgur, Peo- 
ple’s Artist of the USSR, 
Chairman of the Byelo- / 
russian Peace Fund Pro- 

motion Committee 


The World Peace Congress in Moscow in 1973. 
Delegates from Kenya and India in the lobby of 
the Kremlin Palace of Congresses 


Lina Tynnel, Chairwoman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Chukotka Autonomous Area, Member 
of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, an 
activist of the Soviet Peace Fund promotion com- 

mittee on Chukotka 


Valentina and Anatoly Leushkins and Vladimir 
Kolontsov, operators of the Russkaya Koshka light- 
house on the Bering Sea, contributors to the 

Soviet Peace Fund 


Weathermen Sergei Kolesnikov and Nikolai Keiz- 
erov of the Jack London meteorological station, 
contributors to the Soviet Peace Fund 


The teacher pensioner Juliana  Politsianskaya- 
Chizhik of Yakutsk and her daughter Allegra 
Malenvanchuk handing over to Leonid Nikonov, 
Executive Secretary of the Soviet Peace Fund, 

their family jewelry contributed to the Fund 


These precious articles were donated to the Soviet 
Peace Fund by Alexandra Nesterenko of Kharkov 


The silver service donated by J. Politsianskaya- 
Chizhik to the Soviet Peace Fund 
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Members of the Soviet Citizens’ Union in Belgium 
contributed 33,000 Belgian francs to the Soviet 
Peace Fund. The letter of thanks sent to them reads: 
“The Board of the Soviet Peace Fund conveys to 
you their heartfelt gratitude for your generous 
contribution of 33,000 Belgian francs made by 
a delegation of the Union. 
“Your contribution will be used to promote peace 
and friendship among nations. 
“Respectfully yours, 
Chairman of the Board, B. Polevoi 
Executive Secretary, . Nikonov 
23 September 1976, Moscow.’’ 
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The World Peace Congress. Romesh (Chandra, 
Secretary General of the World Peace Council. 
delivering the concluding address, 1977 


The All-Union Conference of the Soviet Peace 
Fund was held in Moscow in March 1978 
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President of the Baptist Union of the USSR, 
said: “It is not for the first time that certain cir- 
cles in the United States, as well as some other 
Western countries, inform the public in such 
a way that gullible people may form the impres- 
sion that the churches in the USSR are unable 
to function normally. Such allegations, in partic- 
ular those contained in the US President’s 
report are at variance with facts. All churches in 
the USSR, including our Baptist Church, have 
had broad opportunities for their activities ever 
since the establishment of Soviet government 
in 1917. The allegations that Soviet citizens are 
denied freedom of religion are incongruous. The 
activities of our fraternity, for instance, have 
never been influenced by any secret instructions 
whose content would be outside the bounds 
of the laws repeatedly published in the USSR. 
Codes of these laws may be bought at any book 
shop.” 

This is equally true of all churches and reli- 
gious creeds and societies, large and small, since 
all churches in the USSR are equal before the law 
and each of them has everything necessary for 
its free activities. 

In their determined support for the cause of 
peace clergymen have joined the efforts of the 
entire Soviet people. 

Patriarch Pimen of Moscow and All Russia 
said in this context: “The very fact of calling such 
a conference is evidence of the deep involvement 
of the world’s religions in the peace-making 
service, and the broad response to the initiative 
of calling it and the wide participation of reli- 
gious leaders in this conference confirm the 
worldwide significance of the questions on its 
agenda and the exceptional importance of what 
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we were supposed to accomplish. Lasting peace, 
disarmament and just relations among nations 
are the most striking expression of the pre- 
sent needs and the goal all of us are aspiring 
to..." 

The Patriarch pointed out that of late the 
importance of collaboration between religions 
in the service of peace among nations had been 
brought up more and more often within nation- 
al and international religious circles. Meetings 
like the conference held in Moscow in June 1977 
make such collaboration a reality. Clergymen of 
the Soviet Union are profoundly gratified by the 
fact that strengthening of peace, disarmament, 
just relations among nations are a matter of con- 
stant concern and daily efforts of the Soviet 
government. 

Many clergymen are members of Soviet Peace 
Fund promotion committees. The residence of 
Archbishop Nikolai of Lvov and Ternopol is an 
ancient castle overlooking the city of Lvov. 
When I first met him he had just come back from 
a conference of the World Council of Churches in 
Stockholm. And now a new world forum of 
religions extremely fruitful for the cause of 
peace had completed its work in Moscow. I met 
Archbishop Nikolai again. 

...The walls of the halls of the Archbishop’s 
palace of museum beauty are hung with portraits 
of Father Nikolai’s predecessors. Dressed 
in a strict black frock, Father Nikolai received 
me in his office and introduced me to a young 
man also in black. We conversed in Ukrainian, 
which the Archbishop spoke better than 
Russian. 

“Why does the Church contribute a share of 
its means to the Peace Fund? I can answer briefly: 
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in accordance with ils duty of conscience and 
religious creed. Our priests preach the ideas of 
peace, they tell the believers of the oppression and 
suffering of people in some countries. And Chris- 
tians come to their aid; indeed, they are Soviet 
citizens just as other Soviet people who are 
atheists. Last year 10,000 roubles was collected 
in our diocese.... 

“Just as the human soul is inseparable from the 
human body,” Father Nikolai went’ on in his 
usual manner, “the individual cannot live a life 
of separation from his state. He is obliged to 
think not only of his own well-being, which 
would be open selfishness but also of the well- 
being of all people.... Nobody, of course, compels 
us to extend a helping hand, but peace is an 
equally priceless possession for _ believers 
and atheists alike. We _ realize this quite 
well....” 

As if to illustrate his idea, the Archbishop 
presented me with an album of photographs of 
the Carpathians, mountain villages and townlets 
of the Lvov region with the following inscrip- 
tion: “All of us wish the flames of war never to 
mar this beauty.” 

Metropolitan Antonius of Minsk and Byelo- 
russia, Mufti Ziyautdin Babakhanov of the 
Moslems of Central Asia and Kazakhstan, Catho- 
licos Vazghen I of All Armenians have also done 
much for the benefit of peace. All of them attend- 
ed the above-mentioned conference in Moscow 
and reached a consensus. 

They are defending the cause of peace, like 
all their countrymen and women, workers and 
peasants, scientists and ballet-dancers, seamen 
and Aeroflot pilots.... 

Religious workers are aware of the great diffi- 
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Hearing 
an Inheritance 
Case 


An ancient building of sturdy white-stone ma- 
sonry ~* one of those that lend Moscow its dis- 
tinctive aspect — stands on Gorky Street quite near 
the high-rise Intourist Hotel. A sign in Russian 
and English lettering reads: “Association of the 
Lawyers of the Bar of Moscow,” known in the West 
as Foreign Law College. In its documents and 
numerous cables this institution is abbreviated 
Injurcolleghia. 

This is a college of Soviet lawyers specializ- 
ing in national, foreign and international pri- 
vate law. They defend the interests of Soviet 
citizens and organizations abroad and the inter- 
ests of foreign nationals in the USSR. 

In the USSR there are neither private colleges 
of defense lawyers, nor a division into barris- 
ters and solicitors. All of them have equal 
rights. Lawyers are associated in colleges — city, 
town, regional, etc. Their governing bodies are 
elected by a general assembly. The college in 
question functions under the Moscow city col- 
lege of legal counsels. They operate abroad through 
their representatives — foreign lawyers authorized 
to plead in behalf of foreign nationals in accord- 
ance with domestic laws. 

“Wanted by Jnjurcolleghia” is the rubric for 
inheritance announcements in the newspaper 
Izvestia. The lawyers of the college manage simul- 
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taneously many cases involving persons living 
in almost all countries of the world. 

What fascinating discoveries can be made in 
examining these cases! 

I visited Injurcolleghia in connection with an 
inheritance case like the majority of other visi- 
tors. The American citizen John Zubon* had 
left an inheritance to the Soviet Peace Fund. 
A court in Auburn, N.Y., had attempted, how- 
ever, to overrule the last will of Mr. Zubon, an 
ex-teacher, on the strength of the allegation that 
the testator had been “incapable” for health rea- 
sons at the time of drawing up the will. 

“Of course, I do remember this case,” said the 
Injurcolleghia President Andrei Korobov, a law- 
yer with a long record and experience who had 
worked here for almost half-a-century. “Some per- 
sons in the United States were very much against 
the Peace Fund inheriting this money.” 

...For a number of years John Zubon, a pen- 
sioner, had corresponded with the Soviet Peace 
Fund. They sent him its Charter, translations of 
some articles about contributors to the Fund. 
Most of the letters from Moscow were signed by the 
Fund’s secretary Vera Ivanova. Zubon informed 
her of his decision to bequeath a large share of his 
savings to the Soviet peace champions. He had 
duly appreciated their wide and realistic plans 
and their effective activities. In his old age the 
ex-teacher had developed a firm conviction that 
only by taking up an active stand could an indi- 
vidual influence the destiny of the world. Indeed, 
it was the massive public protests throughout the 
world, and the unprecedented anti-war demon- 
strations in the US itself that sped up, for instance, 


* See the essay “A Congress Delegate”. 
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the ending of the disgraceful military adven- 
ture in Indochina. 

Mr. Zubon was admonished to think twice be- 
fore making his will. Was he sure that the Soviet 
Peace Fund was a public and not a governmental 
organization? Did he know that his money could 
be used one way or other against US interests? 

It would have been quite another matter if he 
had relatives in the USSR. Although, as one of 
his “advisers” said, the right of inheritance is 
non-existent in that communist country. The 
state expropriates all the money and property of 
those who seek it, and the would-be heir is exiled 
to Siberia. 

Zubon did not believe that. He wrote to the 
Board of the Peace Fund that in accordance with 
the law the Federal Social Security agencies 
might eventually recognize the Fund. But he be- 
lieved that in his state, however, there were forces 
that would go to any length to prevent a leakage 
of money to the USSR. Therefore, Mr. Zubon 
requested that Mrs. Ivanova or another person of 
her choice be proclaimed his relative. 

Soon he received a letter from Moscow which 
said: “I am sorry I cannot accept your offer. 
Neither our law nor our morals allow me or 
anybody else to become your fictitious relative. 
As we sec it, a will can be made only in the name 
of the Soviet Peace Fund.” 

Having come up against legal casuistry in his 
town Mr. Zubon wanted to make sure that his 
will would be strictly executed. During the last 
year of his life the old teacher was very sick and 
had heart trouble. This was why his heirs disput- 
ed his last will, alleging his “incapability” at 
the time of its making. On the other hand, Vera 
Ivanova’s letter was quoted in courts of law to 
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prove that she was not qualified to accept the 
inheritance under Soviet law. 

“Then the case was handed over to us,” Andrei 
Korobov told me. “It was clearly senseless to 
start a long litigation which might cost much 
more than the modest sum of the inheritance. 
We got in touch with the Wolf agency in New 
York which represents Jnjurcolleghia. It was 
fairly easy to disprove the first argument of our 
opponents concerning the testator’s ‘incapabil- 
ity’. Medical experts who had examined Mr. 
Zubon's medical history drew the right conclu- 
sion. But the main thing our opponents knew 
nothing about was that Mr. Zubon had regularly 
contributed various sums to the Peace Fund in 
Moscow during the last two years of his life. 
This meant that his will was logically motivated 
and based on sound judgement. 

“Further our representative explained in the 
American court that no Soviet law denied Soviet 
citizens the right of inheritance. Nor did Vera 
Ivanova refuse to accept it. She objected not to 
the inheritance itself but to her being qualified 
as Mr. Zubon’s relative. 

“It was an essentail correction. Before long 
a lengthy questionnaire arrived from the US, 
in response to which Vera Ivanova mailed a bro- 
chure about the Soviet Peace Fund to be exam- 
ined in court. She also confirmed her intention to 
contribute to the Fund the whole sum bequeathed 
to her. 

“Faced with these facts, the American defend- 
ant offered the plaintiff—the Soviet Peace Fund— 
a compromise deal, sharing the inheritance with 
due regard for Mr. Zubon’s will. 

“That was how the will of Mr. John Zubon, a 
man who had longed for peace on this planet, 
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was finally executed. Incidentally, inasmuch as 
the interests of a public organization—the Peace 
Fund—were involved, /njurcolleghia gave up its 
fee for the management of the case in favor of 
the Fund.” 

Korobov told me of many other foreign nation- 
als actively contributing to the Soviet Peace 
Fund, motivated by their heartfelt sympathies. 
He was well informed of that since he had recent- 
ly been elected secretary of its Board. 

“Peace,” he’ said, “can be deferided only by 
joint efforts—the good will of governments, na- 
tions, and every individual. An awareness of this 
leads people in different countries to join the 
supporters of the Fund.” 

The poet Robert Rozhdestvensky, who has more 
than once contributed to the Peace Fund, was 
evidently right in saying: “If you want war never 
to happen again, and all people on earth to 
become peace supporters, go ahead on your own! 
And don’t ask yourself: ‘But what can I do?’ 
You can do everything!” 

Under Soviet law foreign nationals are guaran- 
teed the right of inheritance on a par with Soviet 
citizens. 

In the USSR legal advice is available to the 
public for a very moderate fee. There is a wide 
network of legal consultation offices. In the man- 
agement of labor disputes and in compiling various 
applications invalids and enlisted men are given 
legal counsel free of charge. Legal advice in oral 
form is also free. 

In other words, these services are comparable 
to free medical aid available to everybody in the 
USSR. These principles are extended to foreign 
nationals applying to Soviet medical institu- 
tions or to the very same /njurcolleghia. 
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In the early days of the history of Injurcol- 
leghia there was speculation abroad: will Soviet 
lawyers be impartial in the management of cases 
likely to be lost by the Soviet state? These appre- 
hensions proved groundless: they strictly abided 
by the letter and spirit of the law and never were 
influenced by their citizenship. 

More and more often they were requested to 
examine the claims of firms of various countries, 
which applied to /njurcolleghia as an authority of 
last instance in a dispute. 

Here is a conspicuous case which illustrates the 
impartiality of Jnjurcolleghia lawyers. 

...The Leningrad city court was hearing a case 
arising from a lawsuit of several Dutch firms 
against the Soviet Baltic Shipping Line. They had 
chartered the Soviet vessel Sretensk for the ship- 
ment of 7,000 sacks of coffee from the port of 
Santoz in Brazil to Rotterdam. When the cargo 
was being unloaded it was found that in one hold 
a few sacks were damaged, and the coffee beans in 
the other 1,235 sacks had acquired a strong 
obnoxious smell. Examination revealed that it 
had been caused by a cargo of yarn carried in the 
same hold. The captain was unaware that the 
yarn had been exposed to a special chemical treat- 
ment. No foreign smell had been detected during 
loading. The firms demanded a large sum in 
damages and authorized a lawyer of Injurcol- 
leghia to plead their case in court. 

The defendant—the Baltic Shipping Line— 
pleaded that they were not answerable for the 
damage which had been caused by formerly un- 
known properties of yarn. The Jnjurcolleghia 
lawyer who had come from Moscow disproved 
this argument, referring to a corresponding ar- 
ticle in the USSR Merchant Shipping Code to 
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the effect that the carrier shall be responsible 
for the safe arrangement and fastening of a 
cargo. The Dutch gained their case and were 
awarded damages. 

Injurcolleghia has hundreds of such cases on 
record. Together with the above-mentioned inher- 


itance cases they make up a huge repository of 
50,000 files. 


: * * * 

Can peace indeed be defended by the efforts of 
the public in different countries? The people 
described in this book have only one answer to 
the question: “Yes, it can.” The World Congress 
of Peace Forces, the World Conferences of Reli- 
gious Workers, the Dartmouth meetings of Soviet 
and American public representatives, meetings 
of protest throughout the world which helped the 
Vietnamese people to win victory in their just 
struggle and finally, the public campaign against 
the neutron bomb—all express the determination 
of the peoples to curb the forces of aggression 
and militarism and demonstrate the powerful 
influence of public opinion. 

In response to public demands the UN Gener- 
al Assembly at its 2nd session adopted a reso- 
lution banning war propaganda. The Soviet 
Union where war propaganda is a criminal offence 
punishable by imprisonment for 3 to 8 years has 
more than once proposed that such a law should 
be internationalized. Indeed, propaganda of war 
and violence threaten incalculable disasters not 
only to individuals and nations but to mankind 
as a whole. 

The USSR Constitution adopted in October 
1977 contains a special article on the foreign poli- 
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cy of the Soviet state. Article 28 reads: “The 
USSR steadfastly pursues a Leninist policy of 
peace and stands for strengthening of the securi- 
ty of nations and broad international coopera- 
tion.” 

“In the USSR,” the Constitution says further, 
“war propaganda is banned.” 

The new Soviet Constitution was adopted on 
the eve of a milestone event —the 60th anniversary 
of the Great October Socialist Revolution. This 
was not a simple coincidence of two epoch-making 
events. Leonid Brezhnev stated in his report at 
the 7th extraordinary session of the USSR Su- 
preme Soviet: “The connection between them goes 
much deeper. The new Constitution, one might 
say, epitomizes the whole sixty years’ development 
of the Soviet state. It is striking evidence of the 
fact that the ideas proclaimed by the October 
Revolution, and Lenin’s precepts are being suc- 
cessfully put into practice.”* 

One of these precepts is the Soviet Union’s pol- 
icy of peace which takes its origin from the 
Decree on Peace, the foreign policy program of 
the Soviet State written by Lenin, the first decree 
of Soviet power. The USSR is consistently and un- 
deviatingly following this foreign policy line. 

The Peace Programme advanced by the 24th 
Congress of the CPSU, and further developed by 
its 25th Congress, the proposals of the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries for reducing 
substantially and eventually eliminating the 
nuclear war menace have met with enthusiastic 


* L. I. Brezhnev, On the Draft Constitution (Funda- 
mental Law) of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the Results of the Nationwide Discussion of the Draft, 
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approval and support of all peace and progres- 
sive forces on earth. The CPSU Central Committee, 
the USSR Supreme Soviet and the USSR Coun- 
cil of Ministers at a special meeting on the occa- 
sion of the 60th anniversary of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution adopted an appeal to the 
peoples, parliaments and governments of the 
world, which said in particular: 

“We call... to do everything to stop the arms 
race, Man the development of new means of mass 
destruction, and begin a reduction of armaments 
and armed forces, begin disarmament!’* 

This is an expression of the will of the entire 
Soviet people who know the price of a hot and 
a “cold” war only too well. 

I would like to complete this book with the 
following reference I was given at the USSR 
Ministry of Justice: 

No person has violated the law banning war 
propaganda throughout the history of the Soviet 
Union. 


* “To the Peoples, Parliaments and Governments of 
all Countries”, New Times, No. 46, Nov. 1977. 
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REQUEST TO READERS 


Progress Publishers would be glad 
ta‘ have your opinion of this book, its 
translation and design and any suggestions 
you may have for future publications. 

Please send all your comments to 17, 
Zubovsky Boulevard, Moscow, USSR. 
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